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THE ART OF MRS. YATES JACKSON. 


By WALTER CALVERT. 


S by operation of natural law water mand more than a mere passing atten- 
is bound to find its level, so the tion. Native modesty proves in some 
‘* genuine ring ’’ in the work of 


cases the most formidable 
the candidate for the ‘“‘ top rung’’ in 


art is bound sooner or later 


barrier to 
this achievement. 


to com- The subject of our interview, Mrs. 


MRS. H. YATES JACKSON. 


108. March, 1912. 
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Yates Jackson, has been an ardent 
student of painting for some years. 
To some unknown cause, which tends 
more or less to the creation of 
‘an umreasoning diffidence generally 
beyond the average work-a-day 
comprehension, must be attributed 
the fact that she has rarely sum- 
moned sufficient temerity to exhibit 
her works. That Mrs. Yates Jackson 


YATES JACKSON. 


which depicted an incident. illustrating 
Robert Browning’s incomparable poem, 
‘*A  Forgiveness,’’ first attracted my 


attention. It was only recently, however, 
that I had the pleasure of meeting the 
artist in her charming home at Han- 
over House, on the north-west side of 
Regent’s Park. 

‘* There is really nothing to tell you,”’ 
explained Mrs. Yates Jackson, when I 


THE SUN BONNET. 
From a Painting by Mrs. H. Yates Jackson 


happens to be one of the favoured few 
who to the imperative call of Com- 
mercialism can afford to turn a deaf 
ear, is, in our opinion, not sufficient 
reason for her remaining in an obscure 
corner, hiding her light under the shade 
of retirement and modesty. 

One of Mrs. Jackson’s pictures, ex- 
hibited in the Royal Academy, 1904, 


readers of 
Magazine ’’ 
her artistic 
whatever, | 


suggested acquainting the 
the ‘‘ English Illustrated 
with some remote idea of 
capabilities. ‘* Nothing 

assure you.”’ 

I looked around the studio, and com- 
mon courtesy forbade my voicing the 
thought that the variety of subjects 
hardly verified the assurance. ‘‘ Are 
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THE MUNSHI. 


From a Painting by Mrs. H. Yates Jackson, exhibited in the Grafton Gallery 
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your facilities with the brushes and 
palette a direct inheritance from your 
parents?’’ I asked. A merry twinkle 
in her eye at once revealed that my 
question had been anticipated. 

‘““No, no, no; I was not born of 
‘ poor but honest’ parents,’’ said Mrs. 
Jackson with an indescribable clasp of 
the hands and/shrug of the shoulders, 
‘‘but am really, actually almost the 
last, of an historic French family—im- 
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nurse ’’ (these old nurses from Juliet’s 
time, how well they have carried on 
ancient family tradition!) ‘* stoutly 
declared there was much rustling of 
wings with the event—not necessarily 
angels’ wings—which suggested the 
Muses were escaping the watchful eye 
of Papa Jupiter, and, bent on repre- 
hensible nocturnal adventures, had 
descended Parnassus on_ silver-san- 
dalled feet. Hearing the spasmodic 


AN OLD DUTCH MILL. 


From a Painting by Mrs. H. Yates Jackson, exhibited in the 
Atkinson Art Gallery. 


poverished now, mais que voulez vous, 
with Socialism and Lloyd George taxa- 
tion?’ 
“* What, then, first turned your steps 
towards the thronged highway of art?’’ 
“If the interpretation of my horo- 
scope counts for anything, I understand 


and believe the stars in their courses 
were not over-much disturbed by my 
arrival on this planet. Our old French 


cries of a child, they paused for an 
instant to drop a gift into its cradle. 
There was an immediate cessation of 
the wailing, and early dawn, stealing 
tip-toed from the Eastern sky, dis- 
covered the baby sleeping in seraphic 
peace with a pencil and brush clutched 
tightly in its chubby fists.”’ Mrs. 
Jackson paused and drew a_ deep 
breath. ‘*You must think me more 
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TOMBS OF THE CALIPHs, CAIRO, 


SUNSET AT THE PYRAMIDS, 


From Paintings by Mrs. H. Yates Jacksor 
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‘* FAREWELL SUMMER,”’ 








volatile than a dozen Miss 
Mouchers rolled into one,”’ 
she said at length. 

‘*That, then, is how it came 
about that you could draw be- 
fore walking and paint before 
talking ?”’ 

“Yes; and this gift, what- 
ever may be its worth, has 
been infinitely more precious to 
me than all mundane things; it 
has been a source of never-end- 
ing consolation; it is a friend 
tried and true, and, in the 
words of the Immortal Bard, 
I ‘ grapple it to my breast with 
hoops of steel.’ ’’ 

““Is it not rather remark- 
able,’’ I ventured, ‘* that such 
strength of work and sombre 
choice of subject should eman- 
ate from an apparently light- 
hearted personality ?”’ 

“© We live in a world of anti- 
thesis and paradox,”’ said Mrs, 
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Jackson sententiously, ‘* and 
for this I have no explanation. 
‘There isn’t any. The ‘ artistic 
temperament ’ theory has been 
ridden to tatters; don’t on any 
account drag that in. My art 
is purely an emotional ‘ some- 
thing,’ for which I claim no 
understanding. Hazlitt says 
that all emotion is poetry. 
Hope, fear, love, hatred, 
malice, sorrow, and spleen are 
all poetry. It is true there are 
some people capable of view- 
ing a glorious sunset in 
stoney-faced indifference, and 
of being moved almost to tears 
the next moment by some hide- 
ous bathos on a_ cheaply- 
lithographed post-card. After 
all, it is merely a question of 
proportion.” 


‘“‘T presume you _ have 
experienced all the usual difh- 
culties in procuring suitable 














































































NEW TO THE TRADE, 
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A PORTRAIT. 


From a Painting by Mrs. H. Yates Jackson 
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models to carry out your ideas so suc- 
cessfully, Mrs. Jackson?’’ I hinted, 
fishing for an anecdote, which was 
readily forthcoming. 

‘‘ My most quaint adventure in the 
model line was in connection with a 
mongrel dog and its owner,” said the 
artist with a smile of pleasing reminis- 
cence. ‘‘I required an animal of the 
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shop that was a perfect babel, bark- 
ing, yelping, crowing, and screeching. 
He stood with his shirt sleeves rolled 
up to the elbow on a pair of red arms, 
and harkened to my request. After 
producing for my approval what seemed 
to me every known breed of animal 
from a fat pug to an alert fox terrier, 
he at last hit upon the right article—a 


BY FASTING AND SUPPLICATION. 


From a Painting by Mrs. H 


abject, appealing type for a picture | 
had in mind, and sought in vain among 


my friends to secure one. They, how- 
ever, could proffer only the sleek, pam- 
pered specimen of braceletted and be- 
ribboned canine, so I was forced to seek 
the aid of a dog fancier. He was a 
tall man with a fat, erubescent face 
and one immovable eye, and kept a 


- for him that same evening. 


Yates Jackson 


miserable yellow  dog-of-all-breeds, 
whose wistful eyes positively begged 
for him to be taken away and cared 
for. I paid for the hire of the animal, 
and arranged that his owner should call 
He did. 
I had just completed a hard day’s work 
when the studio door was flung open 
with rather unnecessary violence, and 
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THE DAUGHTER OF HERODIAS. 


Fromta Painting*by Mrs. H. Yates Jackson 
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my maid announced, with a marked 
sniff of disapproval, ‘Mr. Thomas 
Stubbs.’ I barely recognized the dog 
fancier of the morning, so resplendent 
was his attire. He sported a fawn- 
coloured suit with immoderately large 
buttons, a light brown bowler hat, 
which he kept resolutely on his head, 
and he carried a 
pair of woollen 
gloves. He fixed 
me with his one 
immutable moist 
eye, and said: 
‘I’ve called fer 
that there dawg, 
lydy.’ After a 
pause he added: 
‘P’rhaps you 
wouldn’t mind 
my ‘avin’ a look 
at his picture?’ 
‘ Certainly,’ I 
said, taking him 


round to the 
easel. He gazed 
at my effort for 
some moments 


in profound 
meditation, with 
the air of one 
making a mathe- 


matical calcula- 
tion. * Jimmie 
Gee!’ he _ burst 


out at last, with a 
dramatic gesture 
towards the pic- 
ture, ‘ that'll just 
show — you. “wet 
ther ~ public’ll 
stand; a pen- 
north, 0’ canvass; 
six pennorth 6” 
paint, an’ there’s 
yer ’undred guin- 
eas in the Aca- 
demy!’ ”’ 

The reader will readily realise how 
much any picture in colour is bound to 
lose in pictorial value when reduced 
and translated into the unconvincing 
half-tone necessary for black-and-white 
magazine reproduction. It is hard to 
formany adequate idea, therefore, of 





HARBOUR LIGHTS. 
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the true beauty, subtle charm, and ex- 
quisite handling one sees in the 
originals, from their reproductions. 
Here and there, however, despite the 
manifold disadvantages,. the strong 
drawing and facile treatment is strik- 
ingly manifest in the reproductions we 
give of Mrs. Jackson’s work. Take, 
for instance, the 


male head in 
“A Forgive- 
ness,’’ and that 


dexterously 
handled piece of 


work. “The 
Munshi.”’ The 
two are alike 


most remarkable 
for strength and 
quality. The lat- 
ter picture, in 
the original, re- 
veals a_ really 
gorgeous __ piece 
of work, drawn 
and painted with 
the ‘‘ slickness’’ 
and sureness of 
touch that _be- 
longs only to the 
master hand. 
‘*The Sun Bon- 
net,”’ too, is a 
delightful little 
note of colour; a 
gem of radiant, 
dancing sum- 
mer, caught and 
perpetuated with 
consummate 
skill. The works 
of Mrs. Jackson 
which perhaps 
suffer more than 
all the rest - by 
being robbed of 
the glory of their 
colour are the ** Tombs of the Caliphs ’’ 
and ‘‘ Sunset on the Pyramids.” 
In the former canvas the artist 
has succeeded in portraying that ache- 
ing brightness of sunlight peculiar to 
Cairo in a truly wonderful degree, 


while ‘“‘ Sunset at the Pyramids ”’ is a 
We are in- 


glowing poem in paint. 
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debted to Mrs. Jackson’s charming 
little work, *‘ A Holiday in Holland,”’ 
for the illustration, ‘‘ An Old Dutch 
Mill.’’ This picture is broadly and ably 
treated, but, to be strictly critical, is 
somewhat lack-lustre by comparison 
with most other of her works. 














‘ Farewell Summer ’’ and ‘* New.to 
the Trade ’’ are happy little specimens 
of the artist’s less ambitious work, 
while ‘‘ The Daughter of Herodias’’ 
has obviously been a task of infinite 
pleasure. The delicate modelling of the 
maiden’s face with its perfect contour; 
the rich pellucid depth in the eyes; the 
perfect mouth, red, full and inviting as 
the scarlet heart of the pomegranate ; 
the suggestion of lissome grace of 
movement conveyed by the waist and 
neck, combined with that mysterious 
and subtle delicacy of colour which 
marks most work from Mrs. Jackson's 
brush, make this perhaps the most 
enviable possession in her remarkable 
collection. ‘‘ By Fasting and Supplica- 
tion’’ is a strong piece of work, some- 
what marred by an element of the 
theatrical, and ‘* Harbour Lights ’’ and 
Polichenelle,’”’ though they do_ not 
attain a lofty altitude, are admirable 
pieces of painting. ‘‘A Portrait’’ is 
good both in drawing and composition. 
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I feel extremely glad to have met 
Mrs. Yates Jackson. It was an inter- 
view to remember, and I shall always 
look back upon my visit to her studio 
with distinct and marked pleasure. Her. ‘ BOLICHENELLE.”’ 
courtesy in allowing me to introduce From the Painting by Mrs. H. Yates Jackson 
her to the English reading public (com- : 
paratively few of whom, by reason of Illustrated Magazine,’’ and her kind 
her excessive modesty, were hitherto consent to the reproduction of selections 
aware of her presence in our midst) from her works, are characteristics of 
through the pages of the ‘‘ English her genial and obliging personality. 






















The Murderer. 


By A. W. Barretr. 


And when the dismal day is o’er, 
He hears a tapping at the door: 
Dark figures bear him company ; 
And silently, by two, by three, 

The flickering lights go out. 




















HE man stood in the room before 
T the empty fireplace; there was 
a look of hopelessness on his 
One hand rested on the mantel- 
piece, the other hung by his side, the 
fingers nervously clenching and 
unclenching. 

On the mantelpiece stood a costly 
clock, its face resting upon two exquisite 
specimens of Canova’s work. 

As the sound of its ticking came to 
him he glanced in its direction. 

‘*Oh Heaven!”’ he said. 

Then the door opened, and a second 
man entered. Typically a doctor; his 
face wore an air of gravity. 


face. 


‘* How is he—What is the matter 
with him?’’? asked the man by the 
mantelpiece. 

The other stepped forward. ‘‘ Merri- 


son,’’ he said, ‘‘ I can do nothing to 
save the little chap—I can only mitigate 
the pain. It is a question of a few 
hours, he can’t live longer.”’ 

The man sank back into a chair, and 
buried his face in his hands. ‘‘ My God,”’ 
he said. 

For a few moments there was a 
silence, broken only by the ticking of the 
clock. Then he rose, ‘‘ Lawson,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ I want your advice upon another 
point. Not as a doctor, but as a man 
who has known me all my life. You 
know my wife and I are separated. As 
the little fellow is dying, do you think 
I ought to tell her—I want to keep him 
to myself, the few hours we have 
It may be selfish, but I 
My life will be very empty 


together now. 
want him. 
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when he 


is gone. Success is not every- 

thing. 
‘* No,’’ replied the other, ‘‘ you are 
right. It does not count for much in 
life.’” He paused, and then asked: 


‘*'Who was the girl you married ?”’ 

‘* She is a singer,’’ replied Merrison. 
‘“‘A great singer now. Things might 
have been different, but it takes little to 
wreck married life when there is a great 
pride upon both sides—I at my desk— 
she, singing. We quarrelled, and even 
when the little chap came, it was no 
better—worse, if anything. Pride 
wrecked our lives in the end, and we 
went our ways. It is almost five years 
since we parted. I have only seen her 
once since, though her name is on 
everybody’s lips now. 

‘* Who is she?”’ 

‘“She_ sings under 
Madame Cavalie.’’ 

‘* What! Madame Cavalie, the great- 
est soprano of the country, your wife?”’ 

Merrison raised his head, and there 
was a look of unutterable weariness in 
his eyes. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he replied. 

Lawson laid his hand on his friend’s 
shoulder. Perhaps he saw the possibili- 
ties the moment contained. ‘‘ You must 
send for her,’’ he said. ‘‘Remember, he 
is her child as well as yours. She 
wants to see him as much as you do. 
You may never forgive yourself in after 
years, if you do not.’’ 

For a moment Merrison remained 
silent, then he rose and went across the 
room to his desk. 

“You are right, 





the name of 


Lawson,’’ he said. 
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SHE SANG AS SHE HAD NEVER SUNG TO ANY AUDIENCE. 


He scribbled a 
rang the bell. 

** Stammers,”’ he said to the man who 
answered his summons, “‘ you will take 
this letter to the address on the envelope, 
and wait for an answer. Take it at 
once, it is most important.’’ 

When the man had left them, Lawson 
took a step towards the door. **Merri- 
son, I’ll leave you now. I have given 
the little chap something which will 
prevent his suffering further ; I am sorry, 
I could do no more.”’ 

Merrison gripped the hand held out 
to him. ‘‘I  understand,’’ he said 


huskily. 


hurried note, then 


For a few moments he stood motion- 
less in the centre of the room, weighed 
down with the blinding sorrow that had 
fallen upon him. 

Then he slowly walked from the 
room, into the one adjoining. ‘There on 
a bed, before the open window, lay a 
small figure, pale and thin. 

‘* Daddy,”’ small voice as he 
entered. 

‘Yes, Dick,’’ he replied, striving with 
a mighty effort to hide his sorrow. 

‘* I’ve been asleep.’’ 

‘* Have you, little man?’’ Merrison sat 
down by the bedside, and took the frail 
hand in his. 


said a 
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‘*And I dreamed ,mummie came to 
see me; why doesn’t she come now.’’ 

‘* She is coming to-day, old fellow. | 
thought you would like to see her, and 
I wrote and asked her.”’ 

A look of joy came into the boy’s eyes, 
a look which made a wave of jealousy 
surge over the man’s soul. ‘* Daddy,”’ 
he said, ** why doesn’t mother live here? 
Reggie’s mother lives with him; and 
Reggie’s father, too.’’ Reggie was the 
boy’s bosom friend. 

It is not easy to invent an excuse upon 
the spur of the moment which shall be 
both truthful and sufficing to the mind of 
seven years, and Merrison 
‘*Do they ?’’ he said lamely. 

The boy nodded gravely. ‘‘ Daddy, I 
wish mother lived with us, it would be 
so jolly, the three of us together, 
wouldn’t it?’’ 

‘* Yes, old chap,’’ responded Merrison. 
There was a wistfulness in his voice. 
Pride, though it may ruin lives, can 
never take the place of love. 

The boy closed his eyes. 
Daddy,’’ he said. 

Merrison patted the hand in his. 
‘Then go to sleep, little man,”’ he said. 

‘* And when I awake mummie will be 
here ?”’ 

a? 

‘*Then I'll ask her to stay with us 
always.”’ 

Merrison sat motionless, watching the 
regular breathing of the sleeping child. 
‘* It can’t be true,’’ he said, as he saw 
the smile upon the boy’s features. 

And so Merrison kept watch, while the 
few hours that remained to the little 
sleeper were slowly ticked away. Then 

came a knock at the door. 

‘*Come in,’’ he said. 

The door opened slightly, and a voice 
said : 


hesitated. 


’ 


‘* I’m tired, 


’ 


** Mrs. Merrison is in the dining-room, 
Sir.” 

‘** Then ask her to come in.”’ 

He half turned as his wife entered the 
room—his wife whom he had not seen 
for five years. Time had dealt kindly 
with her. The beauty which had been 
hers when they had parted had increased 
with the passage of years. And the 
anxiety on her face added to it. 
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Merrison-felt his heart beating wildly 
as he saw her, and a memory of the day 
they had parted came back to him. 

‘** I got your letter, Jack,’’ she said. 
** How is he?”’ 

‘* He is asleep now. 
Says there is no hope.” 

‘** The doctor—what doctor ?”’ 

‘*The best in London. I have done 
everything that could be done; Lawson 
has only just left.” 

The woman made no reply, but the 
anguish on her face grew deeper as she 
knelt by the bedside. 

Gently Merrison disengaged the boy’s 
hand. ‘‘ 1 will leave you alone with him 
for a little while,’’ he said. 


But the doctor 


‘* Thank you, Jack,’’ said the woman. 

At the doorway he paused for a 
moment, and gazed upon them both, 
then he softly closed the door behind 
him. 

Left alone, the woman gazed at the 
child. ‘‘ It can’t be true,’’ she said 
through-dry lips. ‘‘ It can’t be true.” 

Something, the sound of her voice 
perhaps, awoke the boy. He opened his 
eyes. ‘* Mummie,’’ he said, and held 
out his arms. 

The next moment he was clasped to 
her heart. ‘*‘ My darling boy,”’ she said, 
covering him with her kisses. 

For awhile he lay there silent, happy 
in the possession of something which be- 
fore he had missed. ‘Then he raised his 
face. ‘‘ Mummie,’’ he said, ‘‘ you've 
come back for always—you're coming 
to live with me and father?”’ 

‘* Would you like me to, dear?”’ 

He nodded his head. ‘‘ So much.’’ 

‘* And daddy, would he like it too?’’ 
There was a yearning in the woman’s 
heart. The boy thought for a moment. 
Such a thought had never before entered 
his mind. The moment was torture to 
the woman. ‘‘Yes, mummie, I think so.”’ 

He cuddled himself down amidst the 
sheets again. The excitement had told 
upon his weakened body. 

‘*Mummie,”’ he said, ‘* you’ll sing to 
me. Father says you sing ever so 


beautifully.”’ 

For a moment she hesitated. Sorrow 
drove all thought of song from her 
The few hours left to her she 


heart. 


THE LINK 
wished to spend caressing the child, of 
whom she had seen so little, trying to 
hold him back with her frail arms from 
the jaws of Death. The punishment for 
her folly, her pride, came in those 
moments, 

‘** Please, mummie.”’ 

And so, to the man waiting in the 
next room there came the sound of his 
wife’s voice. The voice he had not 
heard for five years, and which now all 
London flocked to hear. 

It was a simple, old-world song, one 
to please a child, and she sang as she 
had never sung to any audience. 

In the midst of it she stopped sud- 
denly. A look had passed over the 
child’s face which caused an icy fear to 
grip at her heart. ‘* Dick,’’ she said. 
‘* My darling, what is the matter?’’ 

He stretched out his arms feebly. 
‘* Oh, mummie,”’ he said, as if he knew 
the truth, ‘‘ call daddy.’”’ 

She went to the door. 
cried. 

In a second he was by the side of the 
bed. 

The boy looked at them, his eyes 


** Jack,’ she 


drooping, his breath coming in hard 
stabs, which seemed to rend the small 


body. ‘‘Mummie,’’ he said, ‘‘ the 
room’s all funny—there are funny things 
floating about, and | can hardly see you 
and daddy.’’ ‘Then he closed his eyes. 

Presently he opened them again. 
‘* Daddy,” he said, ‘‘mummie’s come to 
stay—with—us—for—always—’”’ Then 
there was silence, a silence broken by 
a woman’s sobs. 

Merrison gazed at the child in silent 
anguish, hardly able to realise the piti- 
less cruelty of it all. Then he slowly 
rose to his feet. ‘‘It is all over,’’ he 
said. 

He walked from the room, leaving 
his wife alone with their dead child: 

Going into his study he sat down 
before the empty fireplace. The clock 
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still ticked away the minutes. Once it 
struck the hour, but the sound fell upon 
unlistening ears. 

At the sound of her footstep he rose. 
lhere was a hesitation about her step as 
she entered the room. 

She looked a thousand times more 
beautiful with the tears upon her cheeks, 
the sorrow in her eyes. 

‘Il am sorry | did not tell you 
before,’’ he said, ** but I did not realise 
how serious it was until | saw Lawson 
this morning. Then I wrote immedi- 
ately.”’ 

‘** Thank you,”’ 

She stood in the centre of the room 
only a few feet from him, but between 
them stood the pride which had wrecked 
their lives five years before. 


she said simply. 


‘* You would like some tea,’’ he said, 
‘** 1 will have some brought in.’’ 

‘* No. thank she answered. 
Although the tears were running down 
her cheeks, her voice was firm. ‘‘There 
is nothing for me to wait for, now he is 
dead.’”’ 

She walked towards the door, and then 
stopped, as if expecting an answer to 
some question she had asked. 

Receiving none, she walked 
closing the door softly behind her. 

he man stood in the centre of the 
room, where she had left him. Then 
the pent-up sorrow, the deep hidden 
longing of years surged up within him, 
and he called upon her by the name he 
had always called her, ‘‘ Babs,’’ he cried, 
** Oh! Babs!”’ 

The door opened and she entered 
again. 

"* ioe.” 
threshold. 
again.”’ 

He spoke no words, but holding out 
his hands, stumbled across the room 
towards her. 

The next moment she was in his arms. 


¥9 
vou, 


out, 


she said softly, on the 
‘* He asked me to come back 
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THE CUCKOO- 


R. HORWOOD. 


PEST OR PEI? 


lilustrated by IsaBeELLA M. CHARTERS. 





HERE is one distinction the 
harbinger of Spring enjoys 
which no other native or migra- 

tory bird shares with it, and that is the 
parasite nature of its up-bringing which 
caused one youngster to describe the 
cuckoo as ‘‘ the bird what doesn’t lay its 
own eggs.”’ 

Although of hardly so chimera-like a 
nature it certainly does depart from the 
fashion in this respect, and consequently 
has given rise to many questions as to 
the modus operandi by which cuckoo 
descent follows. Into this I will enter in 
the sequel, pursuing here my chronicle 
of the doings of young cuckoos reared 
from the nest as fledglings, and kept as 
pets. 

When a boy at school in the South 
of England I was passionately fond of 
natural history as a field recreation, and 
many were the nests that I robbed in 
those days of thoughtless escapade and 
merry fun. Sometimes it was a coot’s 
nest; sometimes a carrion § crow’s, 
hardly won after a stiff and invigorating 
climb ; or, perchance, a hedge-sparrow’s 
with its complement of turquoise blue 
treasures. 

In one of these last there chanced to 
be a nearly fully-fledged cuckoo, which 
at the side of a bye-path on the Surrey 
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hills was secure from capture, had no 
such dare-devil varmints as my com- 
panion and myself happened to pass that 
way. The greedy youngster was so 
conspicuous in the hedgerow where it 
was seated upon the now flattened nest, 
that anyone could have seen it; and it 
was at so hungry an age that its vocifer- 
ous complaints for more, like the spoilt 
child, could be heard at a distance. 

‘Transferred to the school precincts, it 
became at once a necessity, amongst the 
busy throng and bustle of the school- 
rooms and noisy corridors and playing 
grounds, to devise some means of 
housing it for a more or less uncertain 
sojourn. 

[he difficulty was solved by lodg- 
ing it, not at first without passing 
protest, in one of the changing-rooms, 
latterly provided for our ‘‘quick-change’”’ 
from Etons to knickers and hose or 
‘*flannels,’’ for football or cricket. Here 
there was ample room, good light, aad 
a variety of receptacles in which to house 
the noisy bird, conveniently remote from 
the ken of the masters. 

The next problem was how to gratify 
its almost incessant cry for food. For 
whilst the common run of young birds 
are content to be fed at stated intervals, 
surviving these protracted gorges by a 
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supreme effort, yet the cuckoo is so 
voracious a foster-child that both roster- 
parents have to be continually on the go 
to supply the needs of their insatiable 
prodigy of the bird world. However, by 
means of surreptitious supplies from the 
dining-hall, consisting of ample portions 
of bread (‘*‘ bowyers’’) taken at break- 
fast and tea, and ‘‘ chunks’”’ of meat 
culled from the lunch-table, aided by the 
contributions of friends interested in the 
adventure, the question of our little 
friend’s menu was more or less settled. 
It became a continual source of inter- 
est to an admiring throng of inquisitive 
companions, who were amazed at the 
endless series of morsels transferred io 
the young brute’s abdomen without 
apparent effect upon its interminable 
desire for more. ‘‘ Dick’’ became by 
mutual recognition its general sobriquet, 
and in spite of its untrammelled freedom 
—to end disastrously— in the changing- 
room, which became transformed into a 
‘*run,’’ no effectual protest was raised 
against its prolonged stay in our midst. 
And all the boys indeed seemed to be- 
come fond of it, and to consider it as 
part of the day’s fun to watch it being 


fed. 
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So all went well for a time. ‘The 
object of this yarn, however, being to 
point a moral in the end of the adven- 
ture, 1 will hurry over some of the 
passing events of young ‘“ Dick’s” 
career, to the piéce de _ resistance. 
Recreation, of course, and fresh air, so 
essential to us, our friend must be 
allowed, and the greatest excitement 
prevailed when, as was the custom, this 
paragon of the changing-room was let 
loose, as a hawk is flown, upon the wide 
stretch of green sward in the playing 
field. This field, surrounded by high oak 
pales, and some quarter of a mile in 
length by 400 vards wide, afforded an 
ideal spot in which to give the captive 
freedom awhile; and here for weeks the 
young bird was allowed to take long 
flights, testing his wings, and going and 
coming at will. But ‘‘ Dick’’ was 
always obedient, knowing on which side 
his bread was buttered, and came always 
to the call, alighting on my out-stretched 
arm. This became the regular thing, 
and no one thought of dispossessing the 
youngster of his rights. 

Alas for human expectations and the 
dearly-cherished dreams of our youthful 
imagination! One day, flying as usual 
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CUCKOO COMING TO THE CALL AFTER FLIGHT IN THE OPEN. 
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across the cricket ground, answering my 
call, a comrade, emulating my example, 
stretched out his leg, not his arm, to 
try and coax ‘* Dick ’’ to alight thereon. 
Unfortunately, this innovation was 
fraught with bad results, for ‘* Dick ’’ 
struck against my friend’s leg and broke 
his wing. This might not have been so 
bad, but more was to follow. Owing to 
a necessary lameness, or, rather, awk- 
wardness naturally ensuing after this 
accident, we were shortly afterwards, 
though the wing was not irremediably 
fractured, left to lament the decease ot 
poor ‘Dick.’’ For he died one night in 
a futile effort to escape from a watery 
grave, in the shape of a basin filled with 
water, into which the poor bird had 
fallen unawares, and from which it could 
not escape owing to the slippery sides. 
These being of porcelain, gave it no 
foothold, and its wings being enfeebled 
by the accident, it could not flutter up to 
the level of safety. The passing of poor 
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‘* Dick ’’ serves to point this moral. Do 
not leave pets too much to themselves, 
but always fasten them up at night in 
a secure cage, and do not leave water in 
a basin. 

The bird had been to us all a constant 
source of enjoyment and pleasure, and 
many little incidents might be narrated 
in its career, but I have said enough to 
show that the cuckoo can be a most 
engaging pet, in spite of its greedy 
appetite, which is quite natural. More- 
over, it can be reared .quite safely and 
easily, though, as it is a summer 
migrant, it is wise to give it its liberty 
—which had been our intention in poor 
‘* Dick’s’’ case, had he survived—in the 
early days of August, so that it might 
find its way with others of its kind to 
the warmer south for the winter months. 
At the same time they can be kept 
through the winter with care, and if de- 
sirable, this may be done, but it is better 
to let them whether they pine 
or not. 


go, 


If caged up 
the cage should 
be large, and be 
provided with 
sand and kept 
scrupulously 


clean. If not fed 
on meat, which 
can be done, 


give the cuckoo 
plenty of cater- 


pillars, moths, 
butterflies, flies, 
wasps’ grubs, 
ants’ eggs, cock- 
roaches, small 
worms, gentles, 
meal worms. 
When live food 
cannot be had 


give it oatmeal, 
dried ants’ eggs 
and flies, hard- 
boiled eggs, and 
any spiders that 
can be found. A 
piece of turf put 
in the cage helps 
keep them 
more healthy by 
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supplying them with the necessary green 
food. 

I may now pass on to another cuckoo 
story which has less of the tragic and 
more of the instructive in its narrative. 
The majority of our feathered friends set 


tion in proof of this much disputed fact. 

In a country village in the Midlands 
some Langshan fowls were kept by me 
in a pen by the side of a plantation, 
bounded by a deep ditch and a row of 
elms. Wedged between intertwining ivy 





up house-keeping and at- 
tend to their own domestic 
duties, both sexes under- 
taking their fair share of the 
work; but the cuckoo is too 
lazy even to have a nursery 
of its own, so it leaves these 
duties to a_ foster-parent. 
One would think there were 
enough waifs and strays, 
human and canine, in the 
world, without the numer- 
ous young orphan cuckoos 
that may be found up and 
down the country towards 
the end of June or July. 
How came these youngsters 
where we find them in the 
nests of such birds as the 
hedge-sparrow, sedge-warb- 
ler, meadow pipit, etc.? It 
has, indeed, always been a 
mystery how the cuckoo deposits its 
eggs in the nests of the birds upon which, 
aS a parasite, it sponges for the up- 
bringing of its young. One theory held 
that the bird lays its eggs in the nest 
like other birds. But there is a difficulty 
in thus explaining the matter, when 
cuckoo eggs are found in a domed nest, 
as they have been, or in thick and close 
bushes, into which so large a bird could 
hardly find its way—or, should it man- 
age to do emerge therefrom after 
depositing its egg. The only other ex- 
planation is that it lays the egg upon 
the ground, having first selected a suit- 
able nest in which to deposit it, and that 
it then takes it in its beak and drops it 
into the nest, in the easiest mode pos- 
sible, for so large a bird. The egg is, in 
fact, small compared with the size of 
the bird, and so can be readilv held in 
the beak. The accompanying illustration 
and explanation will be sufficient to prove 
that this latter method is the one actually 
adopted. It is probably the only 
explanation so far advanced which gives 
at once an ocular and logical demonstra- 


so, 
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boughs, attached to one of these trees, 
an old kettle, with half a handle, turned 
on its side, had been placed, and 
within it a robin built its nest, and laid 
its clutch of eggs. Stretched across the 
entrance to this curious home, and form- 
ing one side of the pen, was a length of 
wire-netting, six feet high, and two or 
three of the meshes of 14 inch aperture 
which covered the lidless top of the 
kettle (now on its side) just gave the 
robin sufficient nest. | 
frequently approached to witness the 
progress in nest-building, and the robins, 
cock and hen, could be seen going in and 
out of the adopted home. 


One day, when the full number of 
robin’s eggs had been laid, a sixth was 
observed to have been added, and a 
moment’s inspection showed that it was 
a cuckoo’s. Further thought at once 
enabled one to elucidate the manner in 
which it was laid. For it was manifestly 
impossible for the cuckoo to lay its egg 
in this improvised home in the usual 
way, effectually guarded as it was above 
by the tin roof of the kettle, and in front 


access to its 
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by wire-netting, like the iron bars of a 
prison, or the sides of a cage, against 
the entrance of a bird so large as a 
cuckoo. 

Clearly then, we may assume that the 
cuckoo, having selected the site, had laid 
the egg near by, and having taken it up 
in its bill, deposited it within the kettle, 
while probably holding on to the meshes 
of the wire fence by its feet. Its com- 
paratively slender neck and small head 
could be extended into the nest. It would 
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YOUNG CUCKOO, 
obviously have been impossible for any 
bird to place the egg in the nest with its 
foot, the only other imaginable method 
because birds have no muscles to enable 
them to perform an action involving 
forward motion in the manner required ; 
except automatically in preening their 
feathers, removing a bone from the bill, 
or in hanging on to a bough in a pre- 
hensile manner. We have here, then, a 
logically sound proof, even though parti- 


CUCKOO—PEST 


NEARDY 


OR PET? 

ally inferential,of the true solution of this 
much vexed question, and one based 
mainly on the personal and verified ex- 
perience of the writer. 

The egg was incubated and in course 
of time the chick was hatched, and it 
went through that curious phase in its 
life history when, a few days old, and 
typically hollow-backed, it deliberately, 
as if actuated by malice, poised each egg 
or young one in the same nest in the 
hollow of its back, and one by one ejected 
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FLEDGED IN THE NEST. 


them from the nest. It is aided in this 
act of self-preservation by the curious 
arrangement of the fingers, or toes—if 
I may so call them—of its foot, which are 
arranged two in front and two behind, 
giving it greater purchase upon the sides 
of the nest, and so allowing it to raise 
itself up and push the contents out of 
the nest. Barbarous as this may seem, it 
appears to be nature’s only way of pre- 
serving the hungry young cuckoo in its 
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CAGED YOUNG CUCKOO BEING FED BY ROBINS. 


struggle for existence, and the foster- 
parents look on  undismayed—and 
whisper says aid and abet the alien tenant 
—apparently proud of their lusty 
progeny. 

In the case mentioned the young 
cuckoo hatched in the kettle was daily 
tended, and would, doubtless, have had 
some difficulty in getting out of its home, 
when fully fledged, had we not put it in 
a cage hung up on a tree close by, with 


the door open, so that the two robins 
could come and feed their changeling in 
its new domicile, and we could also daily 
inspect it. Later, it outgrew even this 
spacious hall, and having found its legs 
—or, rather, its wings—it flew about the 
garden and grounds, and behaved itself 
as, other decent young cuckoos. Even- 
tually it found its way south with its 
parents, when the migratory instinct 
called it, and we saw it no more. 
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HE winter of 18— was one of 
7 the severest within memory in all 
the Eastern Countries of Europe, 
and I could hardly have chosen a worse 
time in which to make my first visit to 
the wilds of central Russia. 

Yet the time was not altogether of my 
own choosing. I had met Baron Mersky 
some two years previously in Paris, and 
a somewhat close and extended business 
intercourse had ripened into a warm 
friendship, which existed for many years 
until his death. 

During the early summer he had 
stayed for some weeks at my villa in 
Sussex, and | had enjoyed his society 
very considerably. So 1 was not at all 
inclined to find excuses when he begged 
me to spend Christmas and a few weeks 
in the New Year at his ancestral home, 
about 150 miles from Moscow. 

He had regaled me with many inter- 
esting stories of the local peasantry, 
and also of the traditions of his family, 
and of their old mansion, which re- 
sembled a castle, and was strongly built 
with an eye to defence, if necessary. 

On the whole I looked forward to my 
visit with decided pleasure, despite the 
fact that I knew the Russian -winters to 
be very severe. 

My friend, the Baron, had arranged to 
meet me at the frontier, and though we 
might have taken a train for part of the 
remaining journey, I had expressed a 
wish that we should rather proceed by 
sleigh, a mode of locomotion which ap- 
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pealed 
though I had never till then experienced 
it. 

As a matter of fact 
over the frontier, and met me at Inster- 


strongly to my _ imagination, 


, however, he came 
burg, in East Prussia, 
train to Kovno, 
awaiting us. 


whence we took 
where his sleigh was 


But on arriving at Kovno, we found 
an unpleasant piece of news which upset 
my friend’s calculations. 

He had left the sleigh in charge of 
his driver, a man who had been in his 
employ for many years, and during his 
absence the man had been taken seri- 
ously ill. It would be quite a month, 
the doctor told us, before he could 
possibly leave his bed. 

We did not want to wait there a 
month, so there was nothing for it but 
to procure another driver, and arrange 
for the man’s care and comfort till he 
was able to return. 

But despite all my friend’s efforts, a 
week passed, and he had failed to find 
anyone to take the sick man’s place. 
The Baron was much astonished, for as 
a rule such men could be procured with- 
out difficulty, in return for a decent 
wage. 

At length an applicant for the post 
turned up, and I was with the Baron 
when he interviewed him. 

There are some men whose features, 
once seen, can never be entirely effaced 
from the mind. And Ivan Ivanovitch 
was one of them. 
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Tall and military in appearance, his 
head was covered with a mass of dark, 
shaggy hair, and his thick beard matched 


it. But it was the eyes of the man that 
drew and held my attention. 

I did not like them, but I told myself 
that it was but my English prejudice, 
and that to a Russian they might seem 
quite an admirable feature. They were 
small and beady, and had a piercing in- 


tensity, which sent an_ involuntary 
shudder through me as they met 
mine. 


The Baron himself did not seem over- 
pleased with the man, and he admitted 
to me afterwards that he had felt the 
same repugnance to him at that inter- 
view that I had done. But we were 
in a difficulty, and time was slipping by, 
so in the end a bargain was struck, and 
Ivan undertook to drive us to our destin- 


ation. And the following morning we 
set out. 

We did not intend to make undue 
haste. When there was anything to 


see, we meant to see it, even at the cost 
of a little time, and it was part of the 
programme that we should go out of our 
track to visit several important towns 
that lay in the vicinity. 

I must say that my first experience of 
sleighing was a distinctly enjoyable one. 
Warmly wrapped, and surrounded with 
thick rugs, the keen, dry air did not 
cause us any inconvenience. And the 
Baron was as usual a very jolly and 
entertaining companion. So the time 
passed quickly and pleasantly, and the 
first few days had slipped by almost with- 
out notice. 

I think it was about the sixth day out 
from Kovno, and we had stopped for 
the night at a snug little inn in a small 
town, of which I forget the name. 

The Baron and I were alone in our 
room, and I noticed that my friend 
looked rather ill at ease, which was un- 
usual for him. I asked the reason, and 
for some time he would not reply. Then 
he spoke up, as with a sudden determin- 
ation to tell what was in his mind, and 
chance the result. 

I will give the gist of his remarks 
briefly, for it is not necessary to trouble 
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the reader with words and phrases which 
have no meaning save to a Russian. 

He asked me first if I had ever heard 
of a Wolf-man, or, as some would say, 
a Were-wolf. I laughed, and said | 
had certainly heard of such mythical 
creatures, but had never had the pleasure 
of seeing one, and that if he knew of 
any, I should be glad to make their 
acquaintance. 

‘*] don’t think that is a very wise re- 
mark, George Ingleby,” he said, sternly. 
‘‘Whether such things be or not, there 
may be many marvels in the kingdom 
of nature, of which both you and I are 
utterly ignorant.’’ 

I felt rebuked, and hastened to apolo- 
gise, saying that I had always regarded 
were-wolves, and vampires. and such 
fantastic creatures the creation of 
over-credulous and superstitious imagin- 


as 


ations. 

‘*T cannot blame you for that opin- 
ion,’’ said the Baron, ‘‘though, for my 
own part, I do not share it. Yet I ad- 
mit that I cannot give you any direct 
evidence of the existence of such mons- 
trosities. I only know that in these 
parts the majority of the people do be- 
lieve in them, and at times one hears 
clear and circumstantial stories of their 
doings.”’ 

‘*However,’’ he continued, after a 
pause. ‘What I want to say is this. 
I do not like this man Ivan. I have not 
liked him from the first, but we seemed 
to have but little choice, and I had to 
take him or wait indefinitely. But as 
we have come along, I have noticed that 
many of the simple peasantry have 
shrunk from him as he came in sight, 
and on at least three occasions I have 
heard words mentioned which, in the 
dialect of the poorer classes, are used 
to refer to the wolf-men. Have you 
noticed the man’s eyes?”’ 

I explained that I had noticed them 
from the time of our first meeting, and 
told of the impression they had made 
on me. 

‘**They are certainly not the eyes of an 
ordinary man,’’ said my friend. **At 
least I have never seen any like them 
before, and I have had a fairly extensive 
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experience of men, in all countries. 
Even when he is not looking directly at 
me, they seem to shift round suddenly 
and uneasily, so that he can see out of 
the corners of them. But when he looks 
me straight in the face, they take on a 
hungry, ravenous look, that is simply 
terrible.”’ 

‘*Then, do you really think that he is 
one of those strange, and to me, unac- 
countable creatures ?’’ I ventured to ask. 

‘“*T cannot say what I think,’’ said the 
Baron. ‘‘But | think the case is suffic- 
iently open to doubt for us to be well 
advised to be on our guard.”’ 

‘“What do you suggest, then?’’ 

“I suggest that you carry your re- 
volvers in your belt, as 1 have mine, 
ready loaded, to begin with. Of course, 
we may need them in other ways, for the 
wildest part of our journey is yet to 
come, and the wolves are out in the 
plains we have to cross, and in the for- 
ests we shall have to skirt. And we may 
need both guns and revolvers if they get 
on our track. But it would be precisely 
at such a moment that we should have to 
most closely watch Ivan, if my suspi- 
cions are correct.’’ 


“Yes, I can well understand that,’’ I 
replied; ‘‘though, of course, I am not 
exactly prepared to believe in any such 
possibility.”’ 

“Quite so. But will you oblige me 
by keeping your eyes open, and watch- 
ing his movements as Closely as you can, 
without rousing his suspicions? That 
is all I ask, and you may depend that I 
shall watch, too. One never knows.’’ 

To this proposal | readily agreed, and 
we drifted off into other topics, till we 
retired for the night. 

Two days after our conversation it 
was brought back forcibly to my 
memory. I had kept a keen eye on Ivan 
Ivanovitch, but had seen nothing worth 


noticing in his actions. I had noticed, 


however, that what my friend had said 
about the ignorant peasantry was quite 
correct, and that not a few cf the simple 
folk hurried away with terror on their 
He 
to notice it himself, save 


faces as the man came in sight. 
seemed not 
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once, when I saw him turn away with 
a decided leer. 

We were crossing a particularly wild 
stretch of country, deeply covered in 
frozen snow, over which the sleigh ran 
swiftly and steadily. How any man 
could find his way across such barren 
country without a compass, is more than 
I can say, for there seemed nothing to 
guide the driver. Yet he did not hesi- 
tate, but went ever straight ahead, and 
we knew he was not at fault. 

Away over on our left stretched the 
border of a large forest, the snow- 
covered trees making a big, greyish 
blotch on the otherwise bare landscape. 

Suddenly, from a quarter we could 
not at first locate with any certainty, 
came a faint, distant sound—something 
like the wailing of the wind, as one hears 
it at night among the telegraph wires. 

‘*Wolves,”’ said the Baron; and I felt 
his hand drop to his side where his re- 
volvers were ready for instant use. 


Instinctively I looked at our driver as 


the memory of our talk in the inn flashed 
upon me. 


He, too, had noticed the sound, and 
had evidently known its meaning. He 
looked round sharply in the direction of 
the forest. Then he flicked his whip 
at the horses, and burst out into a loud 
and most unearthly laugh, which ended 
in a sound that exactly resembled the 
how! of a wolf! 

I shuddered, and my friend drew out 
one of his revolvers and held it in his 
lap. 

But, as if to cover the effect of his 
laugh, Ivan went on to shout in his 
native dialect, which I could only with 
difficulty follow. 

“Ha! Ha! Ha! Wolves! They are 
after us! Ha, ha! Let them come. 
They have made a mistake this time— 
with such horses we shall tire them out. 
Bah! They are but wolf-pups!”’ 

And slashing out with his whip, he 
urged the horses forward, and they re- 
sponded readily, for they too had caught 
the dreaded sound. 

“We'll have the guns ready,”’ said 

\the Baron, in a loud voice ; adding softly, 


THE 


in English, ‘‘Keep your revolver cocked, 
and watch him.”’ 

I needed no such admonition after 
having heard that weird laugh. I felt 
that anything might follow it! 

Again that distant sound rang out Over 
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the frozen snow, and once more Ivan 
gave vent to the same demoniacal laugh, 
as he whipped up the flying horses. 

I glanced round the horizon, but could 
see nothing. 

‘*They are right behind us, on the 
left,’’ said the Baron. 


WOLVES. 
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Again I looked, and this time 1 could 
see a faint, greyish line moving over the 
white surface of the steppes. 

The chase had now begun in dead 
earnest. We seemed to be travelling at 
lightning speed, and I felt that no horses 


avers 


THEY ARE AFTER US.” 


could long stand the strain. Yet neare, 
line, til) at 
last we could distinguish the outlines of 
the individual wolves. 

We waited, glancing behind from 
time to time, but not both at once. By 
signals we kept strict guard in turn over 


and nearer crept that grey 
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our suspected man. Presently the Baron 
asked me, in English, to watch, and then 
added, in Russian: 

‘I think I'll try a shot at that fellow 
in front.’’ 

A moment later the shot rang out, and 
I fancy I must have, for an instant, 
looked round to see if it had told. At 
any rate I was quite clear as to what 
happened next. 

It seemed to me as if our driver sud- 
denly fell or sprang back from his seat 
into the body of the sleigh, and lighted 
fairly on the Baron at my side. There 
was a brief but fierce struggle, and then, 
before I could collect my thoughts, a 
heavy body fell over the back of the car, 
right in the track of the oncoming 
wolves ! 

One glance at my side assured me that 
it was not the Baron who had gone. He 
sprang to his feet with a 
climbed over into the 
driver had vacated. 

Seizing the reins, he urged the horses 
forward with whip and voice, while I 
looked behind. 


and 
the 


curse, 


seat which 


The wolves had suddenly stopped, 
circling round a spot on the frozen 
ground. Then, with much fierce howl- 


ing, they seemed to scatter on either 
side, as if in fright. 

A moment more and they were once 
more in full chase, but this time I noticed 
that a very large, grey wolf, of unusual 
size and ferocity, was running in ad- 
vance of the pack. 

They gained on us rapidly, and soon 
I could see the fangs of the great 
creature who was leading, and then 1 
caught sight of his bright, beady eyes, 
fixed on mine as he ran. 

I may be put down as a madman, or 
it may be said that my terror robbed 
me for the moment of my proper senses, 
but as I looked into the creature’s eyes, 
I knew that they were the eyes of Ivan 
Ivanovitch ! 

““Can you see him, George?’’ called 
the Baron from his seat. 

““Yes. Heaven help us, Mersky, you 
are quite right!’’ I replied. 
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‘*Heaven will help us if we help our- 
selves,’’ he shouted. ‘*Why don’t you 
fire, man?’’ 

In my horror and amazement, I had 
quite forgotten that the duty of hand- 
ling the guns now rested mainly on my- 
self. The Baron would need all his 
energies to control and guide the 
frightened horses, a task which I, an en- 
tire stranger, could not have undertaken. 

Taking careful aim, I fired at the lead- 
ing wolf, feeling all the time as if 1 were 
half a murderer, for I knew it to be the 
other form of what had appeared to be 
a man! 

I missed! I suppose my nerves were 
too unstrung, for I am not a bad marks- 
man as a rule. But my bullet took 
effect on another member of the pack, 
and it fell to the ground. Instantly 
half the pack gathered round their fallen 
comrade, and I could only surmise the 
scene that followed. 

The sleigh swerved, and we turned 
round a sharp bend by the trees. I 
looked ahead, and saw the light of the 
town, towards which we were speeding, 
shine out in the growing darkness. 

‘* Fire again,’’ shouted the Baron; 
“don’t let that thing escape whatever 
you do.”’ 

I did as directed, and this time with 
better aim. 

The great grey beast rolled over and 
over, carried forward by the impetus 
that wasonit. ‘Then the pack crowded 
round it. 

Before they could re-form to follow 
us, we had reached the outskirts of the 
town, and were safe. 


+ * * * * 


On the following morning we went a 
little way back on our tracks with some 
friends. 

At the corner of the woods,. where | 
fired my second shot, we found a heap 
of bones. 

And the local medico, who was with 


us, declared they were the bones of a 
full grown man! 
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T has been laid down by an expert 
that the writer the modern 
short story should never assune 
any knowledge or intelligence on the 
part of his readers, if he wishes to Le 
successful and popular. Let haste be 
made, therefore, to explain that the 
‘square mile’’ of the title is but a 
synonym for the City of London, and 
that this is but a plain love-taie, with 
no thought of subtlety or complication 
of plot. 

Everyone who had 
nection with what are politely referred 
to as * "a phrase that 
comprehends the Society of Antiquaries 
and the Fleet Street bar—knows Dick 
Reynolds. He made a success of story 
writing because he fortunate 
enough to discover that no one man 
can write every kind of story. 

In literature, i commerce, 
specialisation spells success. Having 
found this out at a very early stage in 
his career, he devoted himself exclu- 
sively to the writing of the two kinds 
of story with which his name is asso- 


of 


has any con- 


‘literary circles 


was 


as in 


ciated. The one the delicate, finelv- 
painted, miniature-like sketches of 
dainty maidens and their loves; the 
other, the virile,  straight-from-the- 


shoulder yarns of prairie and sea, o! 
desert and forest; of both of whicn 
types the supply was as inexhaustible 
as the demand was continuous. 

The story which follows came from 
the lips of Reynolds himself, after a 
discussion in the smoke-room of a cer- 
tain literary club. A juvenile scribbler, 








M. 


of the long-haired type, had been be- 





HEATH. 


moaning the lack of colour in modern 
life, and regretting that romance had 
gone out with the wearing of swords. 

Dick Reynolds had risen up in 
defence of the present day. He 
planted himself on the hearth-rug in 
front of the fire, thrust his hands into 
the pockets of his Norfolk jacket, drew 
hard at his enormous pipe, and wagged 
his beard at the venturesome youth. 

‘*“ Romance dead! What rot! Why 
the streets of London teem with it! You 
meet it in "buses, it brushes against you 
in Tubes, you pass it by at the Bank, 
it jostles you in Fleet Street! Romance 
is not dead—it will never die! 

‘ Look here, I'll prove my case. You 
all know those typewriting places in the 


City, where all day long  hard-driven 
girls sit tapping away behind a plate- 
glass window? Well, I suppose you 


would deny the possibility of romance 
raising its head in such a place as that? 
But it did! 

** Some twenty years ago there was 
a boy clerk in a City office who used 
to spend the remnants of his lunch time 
wandering round the City, poking into 
odd looking at old churches, 
unearthing ancient land-marks. He 
was a good enough sort of boy, but a 
precious poor clerk. 


corners, 


‘‘ He had suffered, almost from in- 
fancy, from what is known as the 
‘writer’s itch,” and he was always 


scribbling. He used to write articles 
when he should have been sticking on 
stamps, and evolve stories instead of 
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He 
was a romantic young beast, with a 
very sound constitution, dividing his 


manipulating the copying-press. 


time pretty equally between paper- 
spoiling and athletics, and the life of a 
clerk irked him at every turn. 

‘* One day, in his noon-tide wander- 
ings, he passed the window of the type- 
writing place I have referred to, and 
there he saw a girl for the first time. 
Of course, he had come across plenty 
of young females from time to time on 
previous occasions, but he had never 
paid much attention to them. This girl 
was different. 

‘* He glued his nose to the plate-glass 
window, and stared all he knew. She 
Was a pretty girl, in spite of the long 
hours at the typewriter. She had glossy 
dark brown hair, tied with a big black 
bow at the nape of her neck, a good 
complexion with a pretty tinge of 
colour, a wide forehead, a_ nice, 
straight, aristocratic little nose, and 
big brown eyes. 

‘‘The boy kept on staring at her, 
white his heart began to thump in the 
most remarkable way. All at once he 


heard a clock strike! He had over- 
staved his lunch-time a quarter of an 
hour! 

‘‘ He tore himself away, and raced 
back to his office. He hardly heard 
the remarks with which his tardy 


appearance was greeted, and he did his 
work during the afternoon rather more 
unsuccessfully than usual. 

‘* The next day his lunch was of the 
briefest, and he got a good forty-five 
minutes in front of the plate-glass win- 
dow, and it was the same for many days 


after. He was only a boy, and didn’t 
know much about girls, and so he 
flattered himself that the girl didn’t 


know he was there. 
she did. 

‘* She spotted him on the third day, 
and soon came to look for him, and to 
wonder where he was, if by any chance 
he didn’t appear. She never looked up 
at him (not she!), and he didn’t know 
that she saw him; but the front of a 
glass show-case at ner elbow made a 
capital mirror. 

‘* She was convinced that he was a 


But, of course, 
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gentleman. He was sure that she was 
a lady. As it happened, they were both 
right. There is no need to go into the 
causes that led up to their being on 
their respective sides of the plate-glass 
window. 

‘* Well, as is commonly the case, the 
boy’s appetite grew by what it fed on, 
and he began to be discontented with 
his position (on the far side of the 
plate-glass). If he had been the 
ordinary type of boy-clerk animal, or if 
she had been the customary kind of 
City girl, there would not have been 
much difficulty about an introduction. 
A little hanging about the door of the 
typewriting office, a visit to the tea- 
shop at which she lunched, and _ the 
thing would have been done. But he 
happened to be a gentleman, and she a 
lady, so none of the usual methods 
appealed to either of them. 

““At last an idea occurred to him 
which would at least get him on the 
same side of the plate-glass. He would 
have a manuscript typed at THE office! 
\Vith a palpitating heart and a lump in 
nis throat he went in with the MS 
tightly clasped in his hand. 

‘* It was about five o'clock, and there 
were only two girls and SHE left in 
the shop. He stood rooted to the mat, 
horrified at the stentorian clangour ot 
the bell attached to the which 
heralded his entrance. ‘Then he flushed 
crimson. SHE had come forward to 
know his business! 


door, 


‘‘ With stammering tongue he made 
known the fact that he wished the MS 
typed, ’ere it started upon its circuit of 
the editors. She took it from his hand. 
Their eyes met. Oh, the strange dis- 
tinction,of the sexes, which has endured 
a-down the ages! His eyes fell, and 
he meditated flight. She regarded him 
with calmness, and, taking the MS, 
assured him that if he would call on 
the next day at the same hour it would 
await him. 

‘“* He left the office walking in a rosy 
mist, with the sound of Wedding Marches 
in his ears, and was nearly run over in 
Threadneedle Street, owing to this de- 
tachment from mundane matters. 


7 * * * * 


we 
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HE STOOD ROOTED TO THE MAT, 


“es 


he next evening he called for the 
MS, and was on this oceasion so far 
master of himself that he was able to 
look her in the face for quite thirty 
seconds ; time enough to note the warm 
depths of the brown eyes, and_ the 
tender curves of her mouth. 

‘* For three days after that he did 
not dare to take his mid-day stand out- 
side the plate-glass barrier, lest she 
should see him there and _ recognise 
him. On the fourth day the pull was 
too strong for him, and he feasted his 
eyes for forty-five minutes on the be- 
witching profile and flying fingers. 

‘** All this time he revolved in his 
mind countless plans by which he 
could become acquainted’ with his 
divinity, with the benediction of the 
conventions. He had many ideas, but 
each ~was rejected in turn, for one 
reason or another. Then came the 
incident which proves that coincidence 
is not the mere stage-property that the 
critics would have us believe, but a 


living force, even in this professedly 
prosaic age. 

‘*He daily passed the typewriting 
office on his way home, reverencing 
the shrine even in the absence of the 
goddess, but (strange outcume ol 
callow sensibilities!) always hurried 
by, lest he should encounter HER, 
and be suspected of ‘ loitering with 
intent,’ as the police phrase it. 

“*One night he was later than usual, 
and the office was closed. Something 
glittered in the door-way. He stooped 
and picked it up. It was a purse. He 
examined it, and found that it con- 
tained four sovereigns and some silver; 
further, a card with a feminine name 
and an address. 

‘‘It has been said that he was a 
romantic youth, on one side of his 
character. He was seized with the con- 
viction that it was her’s! The hour 
was late, the night atrocious, the 
address distant, but what matter when 
Love calls? 
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‘‘ He set out for his golden goal— 
per tramcar—without further pause. 
Dismounting from the tram, he 
searched for the required street. As 
he passed down it, seeking the number, 
he saw a figure coming towards him, 
and stopped dead, hard by a lamp- 
post. 

‘When the girl, who was walking 
with bent head, scanning the ground, 
came abreast of him, he raised his hat 
and addressed her by name. She 
started, and raised her eyes to his, then 
stood quite still, while the colour rose 
from cheek to brow, as he gazed at 
her in the murky radiance of the flicker- 
ing gas-lamp. 

‘** Have you lost your purse?’ 

“** Yes, I have just missed it, and 
have set out to search for it, in case I 
.might have dropped it.’ (Sweet inno- 
cence that supposes that dropped 
purses remain in situ and intact ‘n 
London streets !) 

‘““*Ts this it?’ 


‘“** Yes! Oh, thank you so much!’ 
Shining brown eyes were raised in 
gratitude. 


‘“*T found it on the steps of your 
office, and was on my way to restore 
it to you. The card inside gave me 
the address.’ 
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‘““* That is kind of you, but how did 
you know my name?’ 

‘** I didn’t know, I only—hoped.’ 

‘** Then came a rally of mutual cross- 
examination. The wished-for acquaint- 
ance, the attracting pull, had not been 
only on one side of the plate-glass, it 
seemed. She had observed him, too, 
had evea bought the magazine contain- 


ing the story that she herself had 
typed. A common lack of kindred 
made a bond, the ice was broken— 
melted is perhaps a better word—an< 
Love’s craft sailed happily down 
stream. 

‘*She was the making of him. It 


was she who made him leave his City 
berth, and go where he could use thews 
and sinews as well as brains. Through 
three years he toiled in the wilds, and 
wrote in his scant leisure. Then he 
sent for her, and she joined him. After 
which he toiled and wrote yet more, 
till the necessity to toil grew less, and 
he left the wilds for more conventional 
habitation. 

“*All this grew out of a type-writing 
office, and yet you say that romance 
nowadays is dead! Lest you should 
say that I have merely been spinning 
you a yarn, perhaps I should add that 
the boy’s name was—Dick Reynolds.”’ 





Like Shadows are the Days of Life. 


By Hersert Porter. 


Like shadows are the days of Lile, 
They are so quickly past— 

Like phantoms are the years of Life 
That tumble in Time’s vast. 


Like Heaven are the joys of Life, 
Tho’ they be transient things ; 
Like Hell the bitter pains of Life, 

Yet even these have wings. 


Like music are the thoughts of Life, 
That beautify the mind, 

Like treasures are the acts of Life 
Great, beautiful, and kind. 


Like wonder is the Life of Life, 
Hid in the starry void; 
Like God to give the Breath of Life 


That Death hath not destroyed. 
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OF THE PICTURE. 


A Sicilian Story. 





By GWENDOLINE C. PERKS. 


was almost unearthly, as if 
nature had reached her highest 
point of perfection, and was resting in 
satisfied contentment. Hardly a leaf 
stirred in the orange and lemon groves ; 
the sea lay like a shining mirror, and 
the scent of flowers hung heavily in the 
air. In an hour or so the sun would 
set. Faint bands of cloud were already 
stretched across its glowing disc, and 
the cries of men coming shorewards in 
their fishing ‘‘ barcas”’ floated softly 
across the water. I stretched myself 
out luxuriously on the sand just beyond 
the reach of the littl waves, and 
revelled in the beauty. Surely in a 
world like this there could be few tragic 
and sordid notes. My thoughts went 
back to the crowded streets of London 
and into the sinister darkness of its 
alleys,- where tragedy and crime must 
walk hand in hand, and sorrow reap 
her pitiful harvest. But for a while, at 
any rate, I lay ‘‘ in the lap of the Gods’’ 
in Sicily, the island they were once sup- 
posed to inhabit, and sad and painful 
thoughts were borne away from me on 
the softest breath of scented air. I 
lay and smoked blissfully, and stared 
up into the blue serenity of the sky, my 
mind full of the beauty of asphodel 
fields and orange groves, until a low 
voice broke in upon my reverie. 
**Buono Notte; it is a glorious even- 
ing truly,’’ said Pietro, fixing me with 
his splendid eyes. 
I nodded up at him. 


you have a cigarette?” 


= E stillness of the warm evening 


** Perfect; will 


Cc 


The old Sicilian (he looked very old, 
although I afterwards learnt that he 
was barely fifty) sat down beside me, 
and took one from my outstretched case. 
** Grazie-Grazie, Signor. Were you 
sleeping? Do I disturb you?’’ he 
asked in good English, and with an air 
of sombre apology. 

‘* No, no, Pietro; a conversation with 
you is always worth while,’’ I said, for 
he and I had had many a chat together. 

He sat in silence, and looked at me 
for some time wistfully. ‘‘ Ah, Madre 
di Dio! You must have been endowed 
with great sympathy at your birth, for 
never since my youth have I so longed 
to speak out and be frank as I have 
with you,’’ he exclaimed, with sudden 
vehemence. ‘‘ You have secrecy in 
your eyes, too, and would not judge too 
harshly,’’ he added. 

I glanced at the man’s hard and fur- 
rowed face in amazement. ‘‘ How 
could anyone judge harshly out here in 
this sunshine, Pietro?’’ I cried, but an 
uneasy thought drubbed in my brain. 
Had this worn-out and dried-up effigy 
of a man known anything of life out- 
side his native fruit groves, and the vil- 
lage gossip? Was his lonely existence 
the result of something deeper than age 
and reticence, and a natural dislike that 
some men have for their fellows? He 
spoke English fluently and with a 
dramatic flavour when he was excited, 
but he avoided the large hotels, and 
never cared to air his knowledge. In 
fact, I seemed to be the only human 
being with whom he talked easily, and 
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hitherto I had only looked upon him as 
a picturesque and interesting study of 
Sicilian nature. Now, however, his 
words roused my curiosity. 

‘* You speak too tragically; no one 
should be sad in Taormina,’’ I said. 

Pietro pulled his faded cap over his 
eyes as if to shut out the loveliness of 
his native country. ‘‘ Beauty is good to 
look at, but it is often only the frame- 
work of misery,’’ he muttered, taking 
a pull at the cigarette I had given him. 
The blue trail of smoke drifted sea- 
wards. ‘‘ Look, it goes towards Italy 
and England like all my life,’’ he ex- 
claimed. 

‘“Something is weighing on your 
mind; you are even more melancholy 
than usual,’’ I said, my curiosity grow- 
ing keener every moment. 

Pietro cleared his throat. ‘‘I am 
always melancholy and brooding, and if 
the Signor cares to listen I will tell him 
why.”’ He rose to his feet, and stared 
fiercely at me. ‘‘ But unless the signor 
will pledge himself by the Gran’ Dio 
and all the saints to secrecy till I am 
dead I will not tell him,’’ he cried. 

A vague fear and hesitation seized 
me, for I had a healthy man’s dislike to 
tragic secrets (as I gathered this would 
be), but my curiosity triumphed. ‘‘1 
swear by the great God who made us 
never to breathe it to a living soul till 
you are dead,’’ I said solemnly, and 
Pietro resumed his sitting attitude be- 
side me. 

‘“* After I am buried you may write it 
out if you like,”’ he said in a gentler 
voice; and throwing his cigarette away 
he began his story: 


* * * * 


“You will wonder when I tell you 
that I was once the handsomest youth 
in Sicily. Artists paid great fees for 
me to sit to them as a model, and all 
said when they saw me, ‘ He is perfectly 
superb, a young God!’ They came 
from all countries—Austria, France, 
Italy, and England—but all set up the 
same parrot-like cry. So I grew rich, 


richer than twenty Sicilians put to- 
gether, richer even than Cario, who 
keeps the big hotel, and everybody 
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spoilt me and féted me, and the women 
—ah, Buono Dio!—how they, the fair- 
tongued devils, worshipped me, as if I 
were a God indeed. But 1 cared as 
little about them as I did for the money ; 
all I wanted then was to do nothing in 
the sunshine, to suck oranges, and go 
fishing, or to watch the visitors from 
the corners of the streets. And my life 
went on like that until the great Eng- 
lish lady artist came.’’ - Pietro’s face 
worked as he mentioned her name, and 
he stopped speaking suddenly. 

‘*A great and celebrated English 
lady artist?’’ I queried, with an attempt 
at encouragement. 

‘“Not celebrated then, but after- 
wards, when she had painted me, for it 
was my beauty that made her famous 
and praised among all her own people,”’ 
he replied with bitter contempt. 

I tried to recall a well-known artist 
among my Own country-women, but I 
had been too long away from England 
to remember one. ‘‘ But her fame gave 


you fame, too?’’ I interposed. » 
‘* In a way, yes; that and something 
which followed afterwards,”’ he 


answered. 

I drew close to him, so that | might 
not lose a word of his low, hurried 
utterance. 

‘* That and something else which fol- 
lowed closely,’’ he repeated. ‘* The 
English artist was a great lady—great 
I mean by her splendid birth and large 
fortune; she had come to Sicily to 
paint a picture which she said should 
be the finest of her life. All her love 
was given to painting ; all the little cold 
love which was in her veins, at least,’’ 
he added with fine contempt. ‘‘But how 
could I guess that? How could I know 
of the cruel cold rules in Engiand, 
where one only loves people in one’s 
own class, and keeps oneself tightly 
in a hard iron band, so that one’s heart 
is crushed and dead, and love is "og 

‘*Honoured and cherished, at any 
rate,’’ I interposed hastily, in defence 
of my countrymen. 

‘““No, crushed!’’ cried Pietro, so 
hotly that I regretted my words. ‘‘And 
so this beautiful woman, the most beau- 
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tiful woman 1 had ever seen, with gold 
hair like the sunshine and eyes that 
were as blue as the sea out there, came 
here to paint a picture. ‘ I shall call it 
‘The Splendour of Young Love,’ for 
your eyes are full of love, and your 
splendid body glows with youth, 
Pietro,’ she said, after 1 had sat to her 
as a model six times.’’ 

The old man stared into the 
evening shadows recalling the vision of 
his past years. ‘‘I can see her now, 
Signor; her lovely white face afire with 
pride and pleasure, and her clever little 
fingers busy with her brushes. 
‘Madame, I do love with all my heart 
and soul,’ I ‘answered her, and she 
laughed gaily. ‘That’s right, Pietro; 
then think of her, think of her, for the 
thought draws all the glorious lovelight 
into your eyes which will make this 
portrait famous, and your face grows 
like an angel’s,’ she said, in her pretty 
low voice. I thrilled and quivered at 
the words, Signor, for my love, which 
burnt like fire then, was for her, the 
divinest and most perfect being | 
thought God had ever made. And I 
was sure she loved me, too, and as 
madly as I loved her. Why else did 
she tell me to think of love, and of 
‘her,’ and say that my face was like an 
angel’s? Why else did she cry out, 
‘ your expression now is perfect, Pietro ; 
love has glorified your eyes?’ After- 
wards, too late, I found out that she 
was only thinking of her picture, think- 
ing, too, of some dark-eyed Sicilian girl 
who she supposed was to be my wife; 
thinking—ah! the blindness of my pas- 
sion, Signor, macchié, macchié! the 
madness of my youth, for I was only 21. 
And being so sure, so positive that she 
loved me, the whole world danced with 
joy, and I seemed drunk and mad. _! 
will wait till the picture is finished, till 
the last touches are put, and then I 
will tell her, I said to myself, then I 
will tell her,’’ Pietro repeated tragic- 
ally. ‘‘So one lovely afternoon, one 
just like this has been, as she sat finish- 
ing ‘ The Splendour of Young Love,’ | 
burst out in my passion, and seized her 
in my arms. I _ could _ feel her 
struggling, and her lips were as stiff 


soft 
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and unyielding as a doll’s as | pressed 
my own hot and burning on them, and 
bound my arms about her like a band, 
for I was still so certain, so certain that 
she loved me. But then—ah, Signor! 
some moments in a man’s life make 
him curse the God who made him, and 
that was such a time. She broke away 
from me like a wild scared animal, and 
her eyes were terrible with rage and 
hate. ‘ How dare you insult and touch 
me? How dare you speak of love to 
me?’ she cried out, and all the loveli- 
ness left her face, and a very devil 
leaped into her eyes. ‘It’s a matter 
for the British Consul, an outrage, an 
insult,’ she shrieked.’’ 

Pietro stopped and bowed his head 
as the recollection of her anger swept 
across him. He seemed so very, very 
old then that I marvelled at the present 
intenseness of his feeling. But in a mo- 
ment he had recovered himself, and con- 
tinued: ‘‘ I staggered back at her 
words, Signor, and leant against a tree, 
and all this beautiful world seemed to 
be swimming round me, and my head 


felt like a madman’s ‘ To love is no 
outrage, and to desire no insult,’ I 


cried, trying to break down that cruel 
hate in her eyes. But she only mocked 
at me. ‘ You are a poor ignorant, 
foolish peasant, Pietro,’ she said, ‘ and 
if you weren't so young I would F 
But then I interrupted her. ‘ Can’t you 
understand or pity? | thought you 
loved me!’ I answered her, like a fool. 
‘ Why else did you tell me that my face 
was like an angel’s, and that I was to 
think of her?’ But at that she burst 
into a bitter littke laugh, and took my 
portrait up. ‘ You are mad, quite mad, 
as if I could love you,’ she cried.’’ 
Pietro’s face became distorted as he re- 
called ker words, and his voice grew 
shrill. ‘* Then I saw it all, and I knew 
that she had stolen my love to bring the 
lovelight into my eyes, and so make my 
face beautiful for her picture. 
‘Madame,’ I burst out, ‘ you have 
wickedly deceived me, and spoilt my 
life to make your picture famous—you 
made me believe you loved me to bring 
the light into my eyes, and so the por- 
trait isn’t yours. It is stolen, stolen— 
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a lie, a cheat, a fraud.’ Ah, pity me, 
Signor, for I was too young and too 
ignorant then to see that she could have 
no love for me. Had she shown pity 
or kindness I might have forgiven her, 
and borne no ill-feeling, but as it is I 
hate her as much this evening as I did 
then ; for Macchié, Macchié, she was as 
cruel and as cold as twenty English 
fogs, and her eyes—ah, Signor! have 
you ever loathed a woman??’’ 

I shook my head. ‘‘ No, no, Pietro; 
go on with your tale, and ask me no 
questions,’’ I said quickly, already held 
by the old man’s curious story. He 
looked at me wistfully, and continued: 
‘* So I made for the picture, and tried 
to tear it from her arms, for my love 
had turned into raging hate, and | 
meant to spoil it if I could, but she 
moved quickly away from me, and I 
caught my foot against a tree trunk, 
and, falling, struck my head. ‘ You 
are mad, quite mad,’ I heard her say 
as she hurried away—‘ quite mad ’!”’ he 
reiterated. 


He seemed so distraught that I tried 
to soothe him. ‘‘ But that is all years 
ago now, Pietro,’’ I said, but my words 
seemed to bring no comfort. 


‘‘ Twenty-eight years ago, Signor, 
but a Sicilian may forget to love, but 
never to revenge or hate,’’ he answered. 
‘* And I had but one thought in my 
mind, and one wild desire in my life— 
to spoil her fame, the fame that I had 
given her, and, if possible, to kill. For 
you see she had stolen the lovelight 
from my eyes and the beauty from my 
face to make a splendid picture,’’ he 
insisted, as if the theft of his beauty 
outweighed the tragedy of his mis- 
placed love. ‘‘ Still, I had money and 
youth and strength,’’ he went on, ‘‘and 
I had already learnt a good deal of 
English from all the visitors and 
artists who come here, and I set myself 
to learn more from a young English 
priest who stayed here, and took an 
odd fancy to me, and in return for 


teaching me English I drove him about 
the country, and took him out fishing. 
But my heart all the time was burst- 
told me more about 


ing, and as he 
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England, I longed to go there, and get 
nearer to ‘her’ and my picture. The 
young priest laughed at my eagerness 
to go. ‘It is a cold.and dreary coun- 
try after your lovely Sicily,’ he said, 
‘but as you so wish to come I could 
take you as my servant, for you would 
be very useful.’ Signor, you can 
imagine how I jumped at his words. 
‘ I will wash and cook and do all I can 
for you, if only you will take me with 
you to London,’ I cried, and the young 
priest smiled. ‘I give nearly all my 
time to the service of God, so you 
would have to look after me entirely,’ 
he said. ‘I will.’ Ah, Madre Bene- 
detta! I implored, thinking then how 
strange it was that two men should live 
together, one who only cared to serve 
God, and the other who had vowed 
himself to the devil. For mine was a 
devil’s work, signor, and mine was a 
devil’s heart, which only held two 
ideas—to kill her and to destroy her 
picture.’’ I shuddered as I watched 
the fierce passion in the old Sicilian’s 
eyes. ‘‘ For you see she had stolen my 
face and beauty to win herself fame,”’ 
he repeated again, as if I minimised 
the wickedness of the deed. He caught 
his breath and paused. ‘ You are 
afraid,’’ he said quickly. 

‘* No, no, go on,”’ I urged. 

** So I lived with the young English 
priest for three months, and all the 
time I was trying to find out where she 
lived (for I knew she lived in London), 
and where my picture was. My master 
was very good to me, and often let me 
go out, and whenever I went I took a 
sharp stiletto in my pocket. And | 
walked about the grey and ugly streets 
trying to meet her, and twice I did see 
her driving in a closed carriage with a 
white scarf thrown about her head. But 
each time it was night, and the car- 
riage drove quickly, and each time a 
man sat close beside her, her lover or 
her husband, and I grew madder at the 
thought. Once I followed the carriage 
till it stopped outside a theatre, and 
the man, ah, Gran’ Dio! how I loathed 
him, pressed lovingly beside her. “So 
her little cold heart can love, I said to 
myself, and I touched the stiletto in my 
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pocket, for it seemed to ease my misery. 
But although I had seen her twice, she 
had never seen me, and I could find no 
trace of the picture, until one day the 
young priest spoke to me about the 
opening of a new picture gallery of por- 
traits. ‘And the most famous is one 
of a Sicilian boy, I hear, Pietro,’ he 
said, always anxious to see that I was 
amused and interested. 1 straightened 
myself, signor, and looked boldly into 
his kind, good eyes like a murderer 
looking into the face of God. ‘ Then 
I must go and see it, sir,’ I said. So 
with my heart beating like a drum, and 
my mind full of revenge, | went to the 
new picture gallery. It was crowded 
with well-dressed people and fashion- 
able ladies, and | felt again and again 
for the stiletto. No one took any 
notice of me, for I was pale and thin 
and almost old looking then, and quite 
unlike the famous portrait, so I passed 
on through the first two rooms, look- 
ing at every picture as I went. ‘Then 
just as I came to the third room I saw 
a big group of people standing about a 
picture hanging low on the wall, and 
she was among them, signor. I could 
see her gold hair and hear her cold and 
cruel laugh. For a moment the good 
God made me sorry | had come; then 
the crowd opened a little, and | saw 
the picture, the face. My face, Sig- 
nor, Macchié, Macchié! 1 could hardly 
realise then that it was mine, which 
smiled and laughed back at me. The 
eyes were full of happiness, and had a 
strange and lovely light. It was what 
she had called ‘the lovelight’ shining 
in them. ‘The expression on that 
Sicilian’s face is wonderful, perfect,’ i 
heard a lady say behind me. And then 
that loathly man, her lover or her hus- 
band (Madre di Dio! if I had but killed 
him!) came and stood beside her, and 
I saw her look at him.” 

I moved restlessly as Pietro paused. 
‘* It is horrible, this that follows, but 
makes 


revenge men devils, and re- 
member the Signor is pledged to 
secrecy,’ he cried. 

I nodded my head. ‘* 1 will never 


l said, 


tell till you are dead, I swear,”’ 
and he continued in a low voice: 
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‘*That look which she gave to her 
lover made me determined to kill, so | 
came behind her quietly, and raised my 
stiletto in my hand. Ah! how brightly 
it shone, like a jewel almost, and | 
had grown to love it like a child, but 
no regret at the wickedness I was do- 
ing came to me, and I was so near to 
her, Signor, that a puff of my breath 
would have ruffled the loose hair on 
her neck, and in another moment 2 
He clenched his hands and swore a 
frightful oath, ‘‘in another moment she 





would have been killed,’’ he said 
savagely. ‘‘But her lover turned, and 
saw my upraised hand, and sprang 


upon me, and the people about us fell 
away from us in a panic. I was blind 
and mad with fury as I saw her slip 
beyond my reach, and I drove her lover 


backwards against the little red cord 
which went round the gallery. I can 


hear the soft snap of its breaking, and 
the cries of the women, and then the 
rip and slash of my stiletto on the 
canvas of the stolen picture. I had 
time for two deep gashes across the 
face, as her lover slipped and fell over 
the cord, and then men pressed for- 
ward furiously, and bound me tightly 
in their arms. You see I knew I could 
not kill her, Signor, so what else could 
I do but destroy the portrait she had 
painted ?’’ he cried. He spoke as if he 
had been. accomplishing a duty, and 
had failed in part of its execution. 
** What else could I do?’’ he insisted. 

I evaded his question.  ‘* What fol- 
lowed ?’’ I questioned eagerly. 

Pietro looked at me with an unutter- 
ably weary look; all his vitality seemed 
to have left him, and he moved his 
hands like a tired child. ‘** Nothing 
worth telling since I failed to kill her,’’ 
he moaned. ‘‘But there must have been 
a trial—a verdict, a punishment,’’ | 
said, urging the completion of the 
story. 

The old man roused himself a little. 
‘Signor, Signor, there was the waiting 
in prison, and then the trial, but they 
never paid any heed to what I said 
about my beauty being stolen to make 
her famous, and, although the young 
priest declared that I must have done 
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it in a fit of madness, no one listened 
to him, and she, too, came into the 
court, ah Madre di Dio! How ill and 
old she looked! How little she tried to 
help me, and her voice sounded like a 
cold and grating saw. Had I but 
killed her, Signor, my happiness would 
have been so great that even death 
would have had no horrors for me, but 
as it was I ‘ eat my heart out,’ as you 
say, in prison. To live away from the 
sunshine and without liberty is hard, 
bitterly hard, but they were as nothing 
by the side of the tormenting thought 
that I had only destroyed the picture. 
All the devils in hell seemed to clutch 
at me and scream—only the picture, 
only the picture, as I lay in prison, and 
it is just that thought that spoils my 
life now.’’ He pulled himself to his 
feet, and with a sudden, almost de- 
moniac fury cried out: ‘‘Ah, Signor, 
would to heaven it had been her life!’’ 
The words fell with a sinister sound 
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upon the warm dusky air, and seemed 
to menace the coming night. The faint 
lines of cloud which had lain across the 
sun were now interwoven in a heavy 
bank of fog like vapour on the horizon, 
and the sea was grey ; only the exquisite 
scent of flowers reminded one of the 
beauty of the day. Pietro rose, and 
pointed with his hand: ‘* You see it is 
just as I prophesied, beauty is only 
there to please for a while,’’ he said 
gloomily. 

An indescribable oppression seized 
me, and I struggled between pity and 
dislike for the old man. ‘‘ Yes, but the 
beauty will return to-morrow’ morn- 
ing,’’ I cried, looking at the brightly- 
lit hotel, which shone out cheerfully in 
the dusk. Pietro shook his head. ‘‘But 
the Signor is happy; I am _ not,’”’ he 
said, and with an abrupt ‘‘buono notte”’ 
left me to find my way back to the 
ordinary and cheerful routine of life in 
Taormina. 
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Some grim secret, which has been handed down from Strathmore to Strathmore and 
has defied all attempts at discovery, lies concealed within its grey old walls. 


AN UNSOLVED MYSTERY. 


The Secret of Glamis. Castle. 


By A. W. 


There is a room within that tower 
No mortal dare approach; the power 
Of an avenging God is there, 
Dread, awfully display’d, beware! 
Old Poem. 


many 


MONG the 
A baronial halls 


picturesque 
and__ castles 


dotted about the countryside 
of the British Isles, whose gry, 
ivy-covered walls are said to hide 
some grim or. awful secret. where 
at midnight hour unearthly sounds 
and sights are to be heard and 


seen, few can vie with the glorious old 
Castle of Glamis, the Forfarshire seat of 
the Earls of Strathmore. Here, accord- 


ing to tradition, Duncan was done to 
death by Macbeth. 


Here, too, or near 
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by, Malcolm II. was foully murdered, 
and the room where he died is still 
known as King Malcolm’s room. One 
old chronicler even goes so far as to 
hint, in the plainest possible manner, 
that a former lord of Glamis was one of 
the assassins. Then there are tales told 
of the knocking and hammering of 
spectral carpenters, of ghastly faces 
seen peering in at the windows, of hor- 
rible shrieks which disturb the stillness 
of the night, of a phantom friar who 
frequents the library, and of a ghostly 
knight in armour who patrols the crypt 
as if to guard the grim secret of the 
mysterious chamber which, according to 
report, is hidden away in some corner 
of the hoary pile. 

No subject has been more written 
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about, more discussed, more continu- 
ously attacked by investigators of 
psychological problems than the strange 
and undiscovered secret of Glamis 
Castle. Despite repeated efforts, it yet 
defies the ‘closest investigation, and 
continues to pique curiosity in the most 
exasperating fashion. But that there 
is some secret, concealed somewhere in 
the depths of the old castle, seems 
tulerably certain—a secret which is 
never known to more than three people: 
the Earl, his eldest son or heir, and some 
other trusty man, generally the Factor 
of the estate. Whenever one of the 
triumvirate dies, or on the night of the 
coming of age of the heir, the others 
are compelled, under some terrible oath, 
to impart their dread secret to the third 
party. The solemn initiation ceremony, 
it is said, takes place in the secret cham- 
ber itself, to gain entrance to which the 
three have first to cut through the 
masonry which masks and secures its 
entrance. It has been observed, too, 
that no matter how late the hour, or 
how dark and stormy the night, the 
Factor invariably leaves the Castle and 
makes for his own home; and that, on 
this night of nights, every member of 
the family will certainly be found 
gathered together under the roof of the 
old Castle. Thus is the mystery handed 
down from Strathmore to Strathmore. 

Many attempts have been made to 
locate the position of the ominous 
chamber; but so far without success. 
There is a general idea that it is in the 
most ancient portion of the castle; and, 
with walls fifteen feet thick, it is mani- 
festly quite possible to have such a 
hidden apartment. Some believe that 
entrance to it is obtained through one 
if the painted panels in the chapel, 
while others maintain that it is entered 
through Lord Strathmore’s study, and 
that it occupies a space above the 
armour-covered Crypt. Wherever it is, 
if report speaks true, access to it is 
barred by a solid wall of masonry which 
it is alleged was built by a previous 
earl. The reason for this ts given by a 


correspondent of Dr. Lee’s: 
‘“‘There is no doubt about the reality 
On one 


of the noises at Glamis Castle. 
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occasion, some years ago, the head of 
the family, with several companions, 
was determined to investigate the cause. 
One night, when the disturbance was 
greater, and more violent and alarming 
than usual—and, it should be premised, 
strange, weird, and unearthly sounds 
had often been heard, and by many per- 
sons, some quite unacquainted with the 
ill-repute of the castle—his lordship 
went to the Haunted Room, opened the 
door with a key, and dropped back in 
a dead swoon into the arms of his com- 
panions; nor could he ever be induced 
to open his lips on the subject after- 
wards.”’ 

An accomplished antiquarian who had 
investigated the subject, wrote to the 
learned Doctor as follows: 

‘‘There is a tradition that in olden 
times, during one of the*frequent feuds 
between the Lindsays and the Ogilvies, 
a large number of the latter, in flying 
from their enemies, came to Glamis and 
claimed hospitality. The master of the 
Castle did not like to deny them the 
protection of his castle walls. He 
therefore admitted them, and, on plea 
of hiding them, is reported to have put 
them into this out-cf-the-way chamber. 
There he let them starve, and it is said 
that their bones lie there unto this day, 
the bodies never having been buried. 
This may have been the sight which 
startled the late Lord Strathmore on 
entering the haunted room—a large num- 
ber of skeletons lying in the various parts 
of the place was a sight calculated to 
startle any man. And these.are declared 
to be peculiarly revolting. Some had 
apparently died in the act of gnawing 
the flesh off their own arms.”’ 

Some would attribute the troubles of 
the family to a curse which is supposed 
to be attached to the heirloom known as 
the Lion Cup, a very ancient piece of 
plate, holding a pint of wine, which, in 
old days, every guest was expected to 
drain ere quitting the Castle. But the 
disasters, which at different times have 
overtaken its members, may more 
reasonably be credited to the violence of 
themselves and their times. The famous 
goblet is said to date from 1372, when 
Sir John Lyon brought it to Glamis. 
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The old stronghold had previously 
served as one of the royal residences; 
but in that year, the young knight 
wooed and won his royal master’s 


PATRICK, 
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Lindsay of Crawford, leaving one son, 
from whom, through a long line of great 


feudal chieftains, the present family has 
descended. 


POPs . 


POP SOs 
. eee s 


OF STRATHMORE. 


This nobleman’s penchant for constructing secret rooms may have been 
responsible for the many wild stories interwoven with the history 
of Glamis Castle 


daughter, the Princess Jean, and with 
his wife received the fair lands of the 
of Glamis, together with 
those of Kinghorne. Ten years later 
Sir John fell in a duel with Sir James 


His grandson, Sir Patrick Lyon, 


was one of the hostages detained in 


England from 1424, when James I. was 
liberated, 


afterwards 


until 1427 


made 


; and that monarch 
him a peer of 
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Parliament with the title of Lord 
Glamis. 

Skipping over a century, we arrive at 
a particularly sad chapter in the family 
annals: the story of the beautiful Janet 
Douglas, granddaughter of the great 
Earl of Angus. After her husband’s 
death in 1528, she married Archibald 
Campbell of Skipness, when his relative, 
another Campbell, also fell in love with 
the fair lady. Piqued at the coldness 
with which his addresses were received, 
for Lady Glamis was as good as she 
was beautiful, he revenged himself by 
falsely charging her, her young son 
John Lyon, and a priest, with conspiring 
against the life of King James V. by 
poison or witchcraft. “hey were most 
unjustly found guilty, the lady was con- 
demned to the flames, and her son to 
be executed, while the family estate was 
forfeited and annexed to the Crown. 
The brutal judges were, however, fear- 
ful of bringing to execution a boy of 
such tender years, for he was then only 
sixteen years of age, and caused him 
and the lady’s husband to be confined 
in Edinburgh Castle. The latter was 
dashed to pieces on the rocks while 
striving to escape from his prison. His 
unhappy wife met her cruel end at the 
stake on Castle Hill, where all heads 
were bent in sorrowful sympathy while 
the infamous execution was being car- 
ried out. Remorse seems to have 
dogged the footsteps of Campbell for 
the rest of his days. The sad, reproach- 
ful eyes of his victim seemed to be ever 
following him: and when his death was 
drawing nigh, he confessed that his 
evidence at the trial was false. Lord 
Glamis was afterwards released from 
prison, and his estates: and honour re- 
stored to him. 


One would have thought that, con- 
sidering the hard fate that had befallen 
the unfortunate daughter of ‘‘Bell-the- 
Cat,’’ her name would have been allowed 
to rest in peace. Not so, however, for 
one of the theories of the family secret 
is that she was in very truth a witch, 
and was in league with the Evil One; 
and that her familiar demon, an em- 
bodied and visible fiend, endures to this 
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day, shut from the light in the dark, 
unknown chamber of the Castle! 

One member of the family, the first 
Earl of Strathmore, had a penchant for 
constructing secret rooms, and it has 
been suggested that this hobby may 
have been primarily responsible for the 
many wild stories which are intertwined 
with the history of Glamis. 

Not many years ago a splendid old 
fireplace, whose existence had been pre- 
viously unknown, was accidentally dis- 
covered in the drawing-room; and on 
another occasion, when some alterations 
were in progress, a secret staircase was 
revealed. Ear] Patrick kept an account 
of the various improvements carried out 
by him, in his wonderful diary, known 
as the Book of Record; and here may 
be found references to ‘‘a closet de- 
signed within the charter-room,’’ which 
he caused to be cut in the depths of the 
solid walls, with an entrance from the 
Charter Room. Such an arrangement 
would obviously be useful in trouble- 
some days for the concealment of com- 
promising documents; or, in case of 
need, to give friendly shelter to the 
fugitive. Lord Strathmore himself was 
deeply implicated with the Earls of 
Southesk and Callander in a Jacobite 
plot ; and, though he afterwards became 
reconciled to William III., it is conceiv- 
able that his lordship may have found 
it very convenient to have a_ secure 
hiding-place where treasonable papers 
would be safe from prying eyes. 

In time, when the masons who had 
constructed the secret chamber had 
passed away, and _ only lingering 
rumours of its existence remained, all 
sorts of strange ideas would be likely 
to arise in the popular mind; and, feed- 
ing on themselves, to grow more and 
more extravagant. For obvious reasons 
the family would not seek to dispel 
them ; and thus, in process of time, the 
little ‘‘closet designed within the char- 
ter-room’’ may have become elevated 
to the dignity of a haunted chamber— 
at least, such is the suggestion put for- 
ward. But, though ingenious, we are 
afraid it lacks conclusiveness. 


Among the many fantastic legends 
that have been handed down, the story 
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of the fatal gaming party has always 
been a prime favourite. It is said that 
one night, some centuries ago, play at 


the Castle ran desperately high. Earl 
Crawford, better known as ‘‘Ear! 
Beardie,’’ was losing heavily and his 


companions advised him to give up the 
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wn 


been able to discover them 
stormy nights, 


: though, on 
when the wind howls 
drearily round the grim old fortress, 
the stamping and cursing of the doomed 
gamesters may still be heard mingling 
with the blast—and so will they play on 
until the crack of doom. 


According to 


A FAMOUS COURT BEAUTY 


OF HER DAY. 


= 

ELIZABETH, COUNTESS OF STRATHMORE, 
game. ‘‘Never!’’ cried the ‘‘Tiger’’ 
earl, ‘‘—till the Day of Judgment.” 


Almost ere the impious words had left 
tongue, the Evil One appeared, and 
instantly, the story goes, room and com- 
pany vanished! Nor has anyone since 


another version of the story, however, 
they sit dumb and transfixed in all their 
hideous expression of ghastly terror and 
dismay, awaiting for the great day 
to release them from their awful 
doom. 
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Another and a particularly repulsive 
explanation of the historic mystery is 
that, by reason of some _ hereditary 
curse, like those believed to rest on 
many well-known families, at certain 
intervals a kind of vampire is born to the 
Strathmores. Miss M. Gilchrist, writ- 


ing in 1885, was not only confident that 
such a monster did actually exist, but 
frog, 


even descrrbed him—half half 
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tion, some six years later, from a 
gentleman signing himself ‘‘F. S. A. 
Scott’’: ‘‘ I have,’’ he states, ‘‘ every 
reason to think M. Gilchrist’s descrip- 
tion is correct, as it accords with what a 
venerable Scottish peeress told me in 
the early seventies, and which she had 
from Lord Strathmore himself. He told 
her—‘that he should never forget what 
he had to see when his turn came, and 


CHARLOTTE, COUNTESS OF STRATHMORE, THE LOVELY DAUGHTER 
OF THE SIXTH VISCOUNT BARRINGTON. 


man! ‘‘One countess,’’ she continues, 
“counting more windows than she could 
account for, ferreted out the mystery, 
saw the monster, and pined to death 
hrough terror. He was the earl; but 
what legal fiction others bore the 
during his lifetime I know not.’’ 
‘trange story received corrobora- 


that however the heir might treat lightly 
his approaching trial, he became a 
different person afterwards.’ What he 
saw he did not say, nor did the vener- 
able countess ask.” 

‘‘Outis’’ writes, in 1908, that a simi- 
lar legend had been recounted to him 
some sixty-years earlier when he was a 
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boy; but he pokes fun at the manifest 
absurdity of the story: 

‘‘When the legend of my childhood 
was recently repeated in my hearing,”’ 
he remarks, ‘‘I ventured to suggest that 
the Earl of Strathmore, at the time I 
heard the story, was about seventy 
years of age, and the reputed monster, 
in order to have a claim superior to his 
brother’s, must have been still older 
than the one who then bore the title of 
Earl. As in captivity the monster would 
have had some difficulties in producing 
a legitimate monster to carry on the 
legend, it was improbable that there 
could now survive any imprisoned mon- 
ster whose presence and claim would 
exercise a depressing effect on the pre- 
sent holder of the title.’’ 

Still, that there is a secret there can 
be no reasonable doubt; and it would 
seem to be of a very burdensome and 
painful character; for, acording to all 
accounts, it exercises a very depressing 
influence on the holder of the title. If 
report speaks true, the late Earl found 
it a subject for constant prayer. It is 
told that a guest at the castle, leaving 
early one morning and happening to 
pass by the little chapel, saw his host 
kneeling there in deep prayer, still 
wearing the evening clothes he had 
worn the night before. Mr. Hare, too, 


who was a visitor at Glamis in 1877, 
mentions the ever-sad look on the Earl’s 
face: ‘‘The Bishop of Brechin, who was 
a great friend of the house, felt this 
strange sadness so deeply,’’ he tells us, 
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‘*that he went to Lord Strathmore, and, 
after imploring him in the most touching 
manner to forgive the intrusion into his 
private affairs, said how, having heard 
of the strange secret which oppressed 
him, he could not help entreating him 
to make use of his services as an ecclesi- 
astic, if he could in any way, by any 
means, be of use to him. Lord Strath- 
more was deeply moved, though he said 
that he thanked him, but that in his 
most unfortunate position no one could 
ever help him. He has built a wing to 
the castle, in which all the children and 
all the servants sleep. The servants will 
not sleep in the house, and the children 
are not allowed to do so.”’ 

Thus it has ever been: no Strathmore 
has ever been known to divulge the 
family secret. More than once, in the 
past, has some rash young heir to the 
title, sceptical of its importance, made 
light of the terrible burden. Some have 
even gone so far as to promise to recount 
their experiences after they had passed 
through the coming-of-age ordeal. 
But the revelation has never been made; 
and the subject has been plainly avoided, 
and with evident anxiety. Any request 
for an explanation of the strange mys- 
tery has always been met with a cour- 
teous but cold refusal. To one enquirer 
the late Earl is reported to have so far 
relaxed this rule as to reply: “‘If you 
could guess the nature of this secret, 
you would go down on your knees and 
thank God it were not yours.’’ Thus the 
secret of Glamis remains a secret still. 


v 
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JAKE SETON. 


The Coup in Bond Street. 


> a 
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By VINCENT EMS. 


HE ‘* Third Degree’’ methods 
of the American police are the 
modern equivalent of the 

medizval rack: and thumbscrew. The 
system is peculiarly successful—from 
the police point of view. 

In England you are innocent until 
you are proved guilty. You are warned 
to keep a still tongue, or what you say 
may be used in evidence against you. 
You are granted bail, so that you may 
either flee, or use your temporary free- 
dom to destroy traces of your guilt. 
Your premises are Safe until a search 
warrant is granted. In court, if vou 
have no counsel, one may be granted 
you from among the crowd of the un- 


briefed. All of which is entirely ex- 
cellent. ; 
Because of the difference in method 


between English and American pro- 
cedure, Jake Seton transferred himself, 
and his kit, to the hospitable shores of 
Great Britain. 

He was, well, yes, a gentleman. It 
was an asset. He did not now con- 
sort with gentlemen, except strictly in 
the way of business—his business, and 
he had not the entré to the mansions 
of the great. Still, he was frequently 
Jake’s motto 
begins, Luck 


tound there—uninvited. 
was, 
ends.’’ 


‘““ What Chance 
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These gods served him well. Hence 
this story. 
Jake, immaculately dressed, his 


clean-shaven mobile face bearing the 
necess: -v air of boredom, was examin- 
ing wit! the eye of an appreciative ex- 
pert the display of gems in a Bond 
Street wiidow. Incidentally he won- 
dered whether his new electric and 
oxygen fuser would be strong enough 
to melt the steel walls of the strong 
room wherein doubtless the jewels re- 
posed at night. He had just come to 
the conclusion that the introduction of 
reinforced concrete was distinctly un- 
fair to the profession, when he was 
politely requested to move. 

A girl of sixteen peeped into the win- 
dow, ran back to a carriage which was 
drawn up against the curb, and said in 


a shrill voice, ‘‘Yes, uncle, they are 
there !”’ 
‘* Tell Dunton to bring ‘em out,” 


was the gruff reply from a muffled-up 
figure in the carriage. ; 

The girl, Lady Edith Swanston, 
entered the shop, and Jake turned and 
looked at the bundle of wrappers and 
mufflers, in the barouche. 


He saw a little hunchback of a man, 
brown skinned, with prominent white 
eyebrows, high cheekbones, and a very 
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bulbous nose. Lord Dering! Jake had 
seen him at Epsom. 

Jake had an instinctive feeling that 
Providence was starting a ‘‘job’’ for 
him. This was a distinct libel on Pro- 
vidence, but Mr. Jake Seton’s ideas 
were eminently unorthodox. 

In a minute, with an air so defer- 
ential that it seemed to include the 
clothes as well as the man, Mr. Dun- 
ton, be-spectacled and_ short-sighted 
(which subsequently proved  disad- 
vantageous) entered the carriage, and 
opened on the seat a case, in which a 
tiara blazed forth garishly in the morn- 
ing sunlight. 

A commissionaire watched from the 
doorway. 

Lord Dering handled it, grunted, and 
said: ‘‘The third stone is a bad match. 
Wha’ the devil d’ye mean by it? Eh, 
what ?”’ 

The explanation of Mr. Dunton did 
not reach the ear of the listening Jake, 
but the peer’s reply did. 

‘““Have it ready on Friday, d’ye 
hear? Hi, Edith’’—this to his niece, 
who stood by the step—‘‘ you can have 
it. Ready Friday; one stone damned 
swindle. He'll put another in.”’ 

‘*Oh, uncle, you are good! 
splendid !”’ 

Mr. Dunton assured his lordship that 
the stone should be replaced, and that 
the tiara should be ready without fail 
at half-past eleven on Friday. 

‘* And have a steel case made, d’ye 
hear? Shan’t pay for it. Three thou- 
sand quite enough. Morning!’’ 

The carriage drove on, and Mr. 
Dunton carefully carried the tiara back 
into the shop. 

Lord Dering and his niece had other 
commissions in Bond Street, and for 
quite an hour and a half Mr. Jake 
Seton studied the features of Lord 
Dering, his niece, the coachman, 
horses, the build of the old-fashioned 
barouche, and extended his keen obser- 
vations down to the crest on the door 
panel. 

He had, quite late, but just in time, 
a brilliant inspiration. He bought a 
camera, had a roll of films put in, and 
snapped his lordship, unashamed, 


It’s 
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thrice. He also obtained an excellent 
photograph of the ancient barouche. 

The rest of the day Jake devoted to 
the working out of a very pretty 
problem. 

He solved it, but in the process of 
solution such a tremendous vista of 
possibilities was opened up that he got 
quite depressed. 

‘*’Pon my word,’’ he muttered, ‘‘it’s 
like being in a _bloomin’ orchard. 
Pears, apples, apricots, peaches, 
bananas, and Lord knows what all over 
the place, and you don’t know which 
to take.” 

Again observe Mr. Seton’s illogical 
mind. Bananas don’t grow in English 
orchards, and it ought to have been 
apparent that apples and peaches, or 


apples and apricots, are not compar- 
able. 
Still, he seemed to have made a 


choice, for he was briskly busy for the 
next three days. 


* * - * 


It was about a quarter past eleven 
when the barouche again drew up in 
front of Dunton’s. The commission- 
aire remembered, and quickly went to 
assist Lord Dering to alight. 

‘** Tell Dunton to bring it out. Can't 
move. Gout. Be quick, d’ye hear?’’ 

The jeweller, with an extra touch of 


obsequiousness, hurried out. The steel 
box was in his hand. 

‘* Good morning, my lord. I have 
matched the stone perfectly. May I 


show it to your lordship?’’ 

** No, don’t want to. Other was 
damned bad one, that’s all I know. 
Shall send it back if I don’t like it.’’ 

“I assure your lordship it is perfect. 
Lady Edith ——”’ 

‘* Couldn’t come 
Damned nonsense !’’ 

Mr. Dunton bowed, placed the case 
by Lord Dering’s side, and retired, very 
well pleased with himself. . 

“‘Home,’’ said Lord Dering in his 
most disagreeable voice, and he was 
quickly obeyed. 


* * * * 


to-day. Golfin’. 


The next morning Mr. 
ceived a letter 


Dunton re- 
from Lord Dering, 
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writteh in a spidery hand, with rage 
discernible in the spluttering under- 
lined words and choleric sentences. 

His lordship stated that he would re- 
pudiate the purchase of the tiara. ‘‘Fri- 
day had been agreed upon; it was his 
niece, Lady Edith Swanston’s, birth- 
day, and as Mr. Dunton had failed to 
keep his promise, Lord Dering did not 
want the tiara.”’ 

Mr. Dunton was astonished, worried, 
alarmed. His partner, Mr. Holland, 
laughed. 

‘* The old chap’s gone mad. __ Been 
going a long time, | should say.”’ 

‘* Eccentric, Holland, but as sharp 
as a needle, and as straight. I shall 
wire to him.’”’ 

So the senior partner wired to Lord 
Dering at Westerham Park, Edgware, 
saying that he did not understand the 
letter, as he had handed the tiara per- 
sonally to his lordship at the appointed 
day and hour. 

Back came a reply: ‘‘Had letter from 
you Friday morning saying diamond 
difficult to match, telling me come 
Tuesday, not Friday. Never called 
yesterday.—Dering.”’ 

Mr. Dunton, with a great fear com- 
ing on him, and cheered only by the 
absolute uncontrovertible fact that te 
had, himelf, with his own hands, 
handed the tiara to Lord Dering, and 
placed it on the carriage seat, wired 
again: ‘‘ Your lordship came at eleven 
twenty yesterday I gave tiara into your 
hands cannot understand is it joke 
please relieve anxiety.’’ 

Lord Dering replied: 
‘* Rot never left home haven't got 


tiara don’t joke with tradesmen.— 
Dering.”’ 
Then Mr. Dunton went to Scotland 


Yard, where he received poor consola- 
tion. 


** My dear sir, you have been cleverly 


swindled. Lord Dering has been im- 
personated. We'll do our best for you, 
but * 





And the Inspector shrugged 
his shoulders. 

Mr. Dunton was distracted. He 
even forgot to write again to Lord 
Dering to tell him of the fraud. All 
he could do was to give a minute 
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description of the tiara to the police, 
and wait. To such a minor detail as 
to how a letter purporting to come from 
him had been sent to Lord Dering he 
gave no thought. Three thousand 
pounds had gone, and that was enough 
to think of at once. 

* * + * 


Meanwhile Jake Seton was at the 
Dering Arms, the public-house of the 


village round which Lord Dering’s 
estate lay. Westerham Park was 
about a mile and a half from the 
village. 


Jake was quite aware of the tele- 
grams exchanged between Bond Street 
and Westerham. In fact, he had de- 
livered one himself, having very kindly 
offered to spare Mrs.  Brown’s 
daughter, who delivered the telegrams 
as a rule, the three-mile walk. This 
was against the regulations, but these 
little country sub-offices are not always 
so hide-bound with red tape as perhaps 
St. Martin’s would have them be. 

If a nice gentleman staying in the 
village offers to take a letter or a tele- 
gram to save a long walk to a post- 
man, whose daily round for many years 
has brought him rheumatism and 
corns, or—as did happen—that same 
gentleman quite insisted upon walking 
up to Westerham with a telegram, or 
even two, well, why shouldn’t he? 

* - x ~*~ 


Two days later it brought a gleam 
of comfort to poor Mr. Dunton to see 
Lord Dering’s carriage stop opposite 
his shop. He had never quite given 
up the idea that the irascible and short- 
tempered old nobleman had played a 
practical joke upon him, and he hur- 
ried out to gather such balm as might 
be going. 

He bowed to his lordship and to 
Lady Edith Swanston, who this time 
accompanied her uncle. 

Lord Dering, who could not get out 
of his carriage, gave him small com- 
fort in one way, and cheered him in 
another. 

**You’re a fool, sir! A fool!’’ was 
all he would say in response to the 
jeweller’s timid reference to his loss. 
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A GIRL OF SIXTEEN PEEPED INTO THE WINDOW. 
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‘*You go and give my tiara to the first 
swindler who calls for it! No, don’t 
talk, I haven’t got it, damme! Bring 
me another, quick, d’ye hear? What!” 

Well, there is a profit on diamonds, 
and Mr. Dunton brought his choicest 
specimen. 

‘No, don’t show it to me. You 
have a look at it, Edith. You can have 
it if you like it. Sure to have a bad 
stone in it, though. Put that other 
stone in this, haven’t you, eh?’’ 

The jeweller protested with tears 
almost that the stones were perfect. 

‘*Go into the shop, Edith, and look 
at ’em close.”’ 

Lady Edith bent over the tiara, a 
really magnificent work, and was in 
raptures. 

‘* Oh, it’s lovely!’’ she cried. ‘I 
am so sorry, Mr. Dunton, about the 
other. It was a shame! Have you 
found it yet?”’ 

Mr. Dunton had not, but he was 
grateful for Lady Edith’s sympathy. 

‘** Didn’t you suspect anything, Mr. 
Dunton, when I was not with uncle? I 
always go everywhere with him, you 
know.”’ 

Mr. Dunton sighed. ‘‘ I ought to 
have remembered, but—but I didn’t. 
And I am a little, just a little short- 
sighted, or I should have seen through 
the swindler’s make-up.”’ 

As a matter of fact Mr. Dunton’s 
sight was extremely bad. In buying 
gems he had to use strong glasses, but 
he would never admit his failing beyond 
the ‘‘ little short-sighted.”’ 

‘*T must show it to Lord Dering. He 
says he won't look at it, but,’’ charm- 
ingly, ‘‘that’s only temper, you know.”’ 

She ran out to the carriage, and re- 
turned radiant. 

‘“* He says it is perfect. He will pay 
for it now, if you will lend me a pen 
and ink. It must be a pen with a thin 
nib, please, or uncle will be so cross. 
He grumbled a little at the price— 
five thousand guineas, isn’t it?—but I 
think he is really sorry for your loss 
over the other.”’ 

The commissionaire, accompanied by 
Lady Edith, carried pen, ink, and a 
pad to the carriage, and Lord Dering 
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filled in the amount on a cheque already 
signed. 

The tiara was placed in the girl's 
hands, and Mr. Dunton received the 
cheque for £5,250. He knew the 
spidery signature well, and smiled a 
little pleased smile as he peered at it 
and then at the figures. 

The carriage drove -away, and the 
jeweller’s spirits rose. He had done 
an excellent stroke of business. 

The cheque was duly honoured, and 
the amount credited to the account of 
Messrs. Dunton and Holland. But 
there was a Slight informality. Lord 
Dering, who was very rich, had two 
accounts, his ‘‘ A’’- account and his 
‘*B’’ account. The former was the 
current one, the latter a deposit 
account, which he drew upon for large 
amounts. Such cheques were always 
marked ‘‘B.’’ The manager therefore 
wrote to Lord Dering as follows:— 


** My lord, 

““Your cheque of yesterday in 
favour of Messrs. Dunton and Hol- 
land for £5,250 has been duly 
honoured, but we should, as a mere 
formality, of course, like your lord- 
ship’s authorisation to debit it to 
your ‘‘B”’ account, unless you are 
instructing us, possibly by letter 
crossing this, to make a_ sufficient 
transfer from the latter account to 
meet this somewhat large cheque. 

‘* We are, 
‘* Your lordship’s obedient servants, 
** Smithsons.”’ 


The manager was startled to receive 
early the next morning a telegram from 
Westerham Park: ‘‘ Have drawn no 
cheque to Duntons for last three 
months; forgery.—Dering.”’ 

The manager telephoned to the 
jeweller, who came in hot haste. He 
was grey and drawn. 

**Let me ’phone through to the Yard 
and get Clinton here at once,’’ said the 
manager. ‘‘It’s unparalleled, but I 
fear you have been swindled again. 

Mr. Dunton wiped his forehead, and 
sank into a chair in a half swooning 
state. 

The Inspector heard the story, and 
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cut short the poor man’s explanation 
of how Lady Edith Swanston had come 
into the shop, and he could not believe 
—he felt sure, even now 

‘Don’t delude yourself, sir, with 
any hopes of that sort. You have been 
swindled by someone not yet in our 
books at the Yard. -We’ll send a full 
description of the diamonds to the Con- 
tinent and America, but I can’t pro- 
mise you much. I'll put Gordon on 
the case, and what there is to discover, 
he’ll find out. Smart man.”’ 


7 * ~ * 





The big ‘* fences’’ 
in the world were known to _ Jake 
Seton, and they knew him. Three 
weeks sufficed to dispose of the jewels. 
The settings were broken up. Jake 
did not get anything like £8,520, but 
his first haul in England was not to be 
despised. 

His expenses were not small. To 
the printer, carefully imitated 
Dunton and Holland’s business note- 
paper, although but 
used, he gave £10. 
“ general help ”’ 


in every country 


who 


sheet 
The coachman, a 
to the fraternity, got 


one was 
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a fiver; the barouche cost £28, and 
Small incidentals another five. And to 


Miss Betty Graham, the daughter of 
an old American partner in crime, who 
had entered with daring glee into the 
scheme to impersonate Lady Edith 
Swanston, Jake sent a package of 
twenty fivers. 

Detective Gordon, being quite a 
smart man, succeeded in unravelling 
the whole scheme. For a time he was 
puzzled as to where, or, rather, when 
the cheque form was abstracted from 
his lordship’s cheque book, but he 
came to the conclusion, especially when 
he discovered some faint marks on the 
woodwork of the study windows, that 
there had been a neat little burglary, 
resulting in the acquisition of a blank 


cheque and some specimens of Lord 
Dering’s signature. Certain it was 


that some signed letters could never be 
found, and his lordship’s cheque book 
was minus one form. Of the identity 
of the man with the master mind who 
had planned and carried to a successful 
issue such a coup he 
trace. 


could find no 
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(BARFRESTON, KENT.) 


By J. HARRIS STONE, M.A., P.L.S., F.C.S. 


EW churches in England have 
F such a romantic and extraordin- 
ary history as that of Barfres- 
ton, a small village in Kent. When it 
was built, how it was built, where the 
material came from with which it was 
built, the way it was re-built, the use 
and purpose of some of its parts—all 
are problems, and not a few of them 
are mysteries. 

No ordinary church is Barfreston; 
indeed it is obviousl¥ out of the com- 
mon, and that merely a glance at the 
original, or a photograph of it, shows 
at once. It looks even to the untrained, 
non-ecclesiastical eye unusual, and it is. 

Highly ornate, small, and even squat 
it may be deemed, towerless, with a 
tree-belfry, perched on a steep bank, 
Barfreston Church puzzles not only the 
casual passer-by, but the erudite anti- 
quary as well. 

The little village where this curiosity 
is to be seen is one and a quarter miles 
distant, an easy walk, from the station 


of Shepherdswell, on the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway. Shep- 
herdswell is the station before Kears- 


ney, which is the junction with the 
main line to Dover. 

Barfreston, Barfrestone, or Barson, 
as it is variously called, has been de- 
scribed as ‘‘a place remote if not bar- 
ren, seated on open downs’ (‘‘ The 
Architectural Antiquities of Great 
Britain,’’ by John Britton, F.S.A., 
vol. 4, p. 19-52, 1814), and the small 
church as “‘ quite a gem as a specimen 
of highly-enriched Norman work.” 
(‘‘ Notes on the Churches of Kent,’’ by 
Sir Stephen R. Glynne, Bart., 1787.) 
It is indeed exceedingly small, even 
tiny, for its total length within the walls 
is only 43 feet 7 inches, of which the 
chancel occupies 16 feet 7 inches, while 
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the width of the nave is only 16 feet 8 
inches, and the width of the chancel 
only 13 feet 7 inches. The church con- 
sists of a nave and chancel only; the 
walls are 2ft. Yin. in thickness, the ex- 
terior of Caen stone, the middle filled 
in with flints and rubble. 

‘* Its possessors were not in a condi- 
tion to undertake a work of elegance 
in architecture,’’ says the writer in 
John Britton’s work, for in Doomsday 
survey it is entered as a part of the 
vast estates of Baieux, and was made 
up of two yoke lands. Of these one 
was not rated to the King’s tax, to 
which a poor woman paid the low sum 
of threepence farthing. Farthings were 
of some account in those days, evi- 
dently. But though the church may 
not be deemed ‘ elegant,’’ whatever 
that may mean, | think none seeing it 
now would fail to call it beautiful. The 
wonderful mass of carvings which em- 
bellish it, and which culminate in the 
artistic completeness of the South 
Door, produce upon the mind a feeling 
of pleasurable satisfaction, at any rate. 
This feeling is increased and accentu- 
ated by a closer and longer inspection. 

The dependent Manor of Hartanger 
was also the property of the same ex- 
tensive possessor, and in the time of 
the Confessor (1042-1066) had been 
worth forty shillings, when it was held 
by a Saxon, named Eddid. 

Upon the disgrace of Odo, in the 
year 1081, the Manors of Barfreston 
and of Hartanger were granted towards 
the support of Dover Castle in the ar- 
rangements made by William for the 
defence of that fortress, which was 
deemed by him of such eminent con- 
cern to the whole of his government. 

From this time on it appears that Bar- 
freston Church was constantly attached 
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to the protection of the Castle of 
Dover. 


According to Mr. Hussey (Trans. of 


the Kent Archeological Society, vol. 
16-1886, p.142, by R. C. Hussey, 
F.S.A., ‘* Barfreston Church in A.D. 


1840 ’’), before the repairs were carried 
out in 1840, Barfreston Church was in 
a ruinous condition; the quoins were 
breaking from the walls, and numerous 
cracks in different parts of the building 
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work necessary, this was rigidly copied 
from the old work. No part of 
the building was disturbed, beyond 
what was needful to put it into 4 sound 
condition. The loving care bestowed 
in the arduous work of saving this 
church from that destruction which was 
imminent is worthy of the greatest 
praise, and is an example for all time to 
church restorers. 


The east wall above the lower win- 
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J. Harris Stone. 


BARFRESTON CHURCH, KENT, EAST END. 


(Note curious arched recesses at bottom.) 


had reappeared through the internal 
plastering and whitewash, which had 
been renewed about three years previ- 
ously. 

In carrying out the repairs in 1840 
all ashlar masonry was ieplaced exactly 
according to the original arrangement 
with the surface undisturbed even by 
the removal of the lichens growing on 
it. In the few parts where decay or 
former alterations rendered new stone- 


dows had to be entirely rebuilt. The 
flints in the wall were so loose you could 
easily pull them out by hand. The mul- 
lion of the circular (‘*‘ Wheel’’) win- 
dow, together with its head and base, 
which were all of oak, were renewed !n 
stone. 

Remains of painting existed, before 
the restoring, on the eastern side of 
the south pier of the chancel arch, and 
on parts of the chancel walls, especially 
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on the splays of the east windows, 
where there were figures. An attempt 
was made to cut some of these from 
the walling, that they might be _ re- 
placed, but the plastering was too thin 
to admit of the operation. 


Mr. Hussey says: ‘‘It is apparent 
from what has been brought to light 
in these repairs (which have laid open 
but a very small portion of the con- 
structions) that certainly a large part, 
and probably the whole, of the wrought 
stone used in the church, was not pri- 
marily prepared for it, and had been 
built into some other erection. Yet the 
freshness of the stone and its freedom 


from weather stains show that such 
other erection had but a short exist- 
ence. The numerous fragments of ash- 


lar, more or less wrought, found mixed 
with the flints, also lead to the inference 
that the building is constructed with 
materials derived from some demolished 
building. The wooden mullion in the 
circular window suggests that the 
original of stone had been rendered 
useless, and that no proper material 
was procurable for a new one.’’ Other 
reasons for this conclusion consist, for 
example, in the fact that the arch 
stones of the niches outside the nave 
were prepared for arches of different 
curves; the forming of the string 
mouldings with finished and uninjured 
corbels proves that more corbels were 
at hand than were needed in the con- 
struction of the church, which it is not 
credible there would have been if they 
were originally provided for the build- 
ing. 

It is seldom, says Mr. Hussey, that 
any record of the erection of a rural 
church is met with, and in this respect 
that of Barfreston is no exception to 
the general rule. History, however, 
supplies some information relating to 
another building, which may possibly 
have been connected with it. 


In 1185 Baldwin succeeded to the 
See of Canterbury, and subsequently 
began the foundation of a monastic es- 
tablishment at  Hackington, next 
Canterbury. This alarmed the monks 
of Christ’s Church, in Canterbury, 


who, believing the Archbishop was 
intent on rearing a new mon- 
astery that should supersede _ their 
own, strenuously opposed his _pro- 
ceeding, and besought the support 
of the Crown and of the Pope, by both 
of whom he was enjoined to desist, but 
without avail, for the church (or 
chapel), which was first constructed of 
deal boards, became transformed to a 
building of masonry. Eventually the 
Archbishop joined in a crusade, and 
died in the Holy Land in November, 
1190. As soon as the intelligence of 
his death arrived, the new erection at 
Hackington was _ destroyed. Here, 
then, is evidence that, within the reach 
of Barfreston, a building was raised, 
and soon afterwards destroyed, which, 
in the date of its architecture, and 
therefore in the features of its décora- 
tive masonry, as well as in the stock of 
rough materials it must have furnished, 
would supply all the peculiarities found 
in the church of this place. As there 
is no record of any connection between 
the two localities, they can be linked 
together by no stronger tie than con- 
jecture, and al! that can be said on the 
subject is that Archbishop Baldwin’s 
church at Hackington may perhaps have 
supplied the materials for that at Bar- 
freston. 


During the re-building a pair of 
scissors (or, rather, small shears) were 
found embedded in the walling, in the 
lower part of the western end of the 
north wall of the chancel, and it was 
noticed that the mortar used in the con- 
struction of the chancel arch in the re- 
cesses at the sides of it was of rather 
darker colour than that of the rest of 
the building. But the upper part of the 
walling, over the chancel arch, was 
built with light-coloured mortar. 


The two puzzling external low-arched 
recesses, at the bottom part of the east 
end of the church (rather anomalous fea- 
tures in a building of this kind) were 
found during the rebuilding to have 
been built against the wall, without any 
bonding connection with it, as if they 
might have been created for the pur- 
pose of using up refuse materials after 
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the church was finished. Charles 
Clarke (under date November 28th, 
1812) writes to Mr. John Britton con- 
cerning these curious structures: ‘‘ Be- 
neath these eastern windows are found 
two recesses, supposed, with so much 
reason by the laborious county historian, 
to have been designed as places of 
sepulchre; and they might be further 
conjectured, with the fairest probability, 
to have formed for these owners of the 
manors within the parish, who were the 
constructors of its church, as they are 
evidently an afterthought, yet of sufh- 
cient antiquity, for these ovate flat 
arches were occasionally of early use, 
as appears by the western entrance to 
the church of Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
built by Lanfrance.’’ 


The door leading into the church on 
the south is richly carved, delightfully 
well proportioned, and most 
beautiful. The mouldings 
are filled with elaborate sculp- 
ture. This charming feature 
of the church is not only 
elaborate but sumptuous. 


The outer arch contains 14 
figures within compartments, 
formed by circular borders of 
foliage, the figures represent- 
ing human beings in different 
attitudes and employments, 
some very grotesque. The 
second band of moulding, or 
that nearer the door, contains 
a range of twelve smaller fig- 
ures, some representing ani- 
mals, also within foliated com- 
partments. Within _ these 
again are two bands of chev- 
ron and scroll work. The door 
itself is square-headed, a tran- 
som worked with rope orna- 
ment extending across the 
arch, the head of which is 
filled with elaborate sculpture. 
In the centre of this square 
head dominating the whole 
structure, the inspiration of 
the work, is a seated figure of 
Christ enthroned on a cloud 
(for a cloud has been so 
formed in painting and sculp- 
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ture, from the fourth century) with 
reference to the 21st chapter of St. 
Luke’s Gospel. 

The right hand is elevated with the 
fingers conformed, as usual when giv- 
ing the benediction; the left is placed 
upon a book supported by the left knee. 
This book, which is open here, has, or 
had, and at Rochester, written upon its 
leaves, ‘‘ Pax vobis, Ego siim Via, 
Veritas et Vita,’’ or similar sentences 
from the Scriptures. Seated thus in 
majesty, and supported by angels, the 
sacred figure is surrounded with foliage, 
deduced as it appears from the lily, 
whose scrolling leaves enclose several 
regal and other heads. The lily is the 
well-known emblem of the Virgin, and 
the church is dedicated to St. Mary. 

Above this centre, dominating figure 
of Christ in the other circuit of the ar- 
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chitrave is a figure with elevated hands. 
The archiepiscopal pallium is depend- 
ant from the neck, with a low mitre or 
tiara upon the head, denoting the 
highest spiritual authority. 

Among the twenty-six compart- 
ments, each separated by a handsome 
border of foliage, above the door, I may 
mention that there are certain animals 
portrayed. A hare is seen presenting 
a cup of wine to a pheasant; two dogs 
are seen over a flagon of ale. 

‘The capitals of the shafts are also 
finely sculptured. On the capital on 
the right-hand of the door is a military 
figure seated on horseback with the 
like ancient hauberge, or lance and 
buckler, that occur so frequently in the 
Baieux lapestry. The ornaments on the 
face of the buckler are formed chiefly 
of studs, as also seen in the same in- 
valuable monument. They have got 
somewhat the appearance of a regular 
heraldic charge, which might in blazon 
be named a bend six, roundlets, three, 
two, and one in chief. The helmet is 
rather flat, instead of having the 
sharpened ‘apex of those bestowed up- 
on the Saxons and Normans by Queen 
Matilda. 

As you look at the door, on your left 
hand, nearly at the top of the support- 
ing pillars, carefully carved on one of 


the shaped stones is a clearly-defined 
scallop shell. This scallop shell has 
been entirely omitted from the large 


full-page woodcut of the south door in 
Britton’s book, showing that it was 
considered of no importance, but it ap- 
pears in the drawing of the door in the 
‘* Architectural Association Sketch 
Book ’’ (1889), New Series, vol. ix. 
being there faintly indicated. 

The iron hinges and scroll work on 
the door itself are at present as they ap- 
pear in my photograph, and are quite 
different in design to those portrayed in 
the woodcut in Britton’s book, so either 
he is inaccurate or the iron tracery has 
been altered or replaced since his time 
—1812. Before the days of photo- 
graphy the labour of accurately repro- 
ducing objects for book illustration was 
gigantic, and no wonder it was often 


carelessly done. An accurate drawing 
had to be done by hand, that had to be 
reduced in a reversed position on a 
block of box-wood; all the white in the 
drawing on the wood block had to be 
cut away with delicate—very delicate 
— graving tools. The fine black 
portions of the drawing were then in 
relief, and ready to receive the ink in 
the printing press. Nowadays all this is 
simplified and made much more accu- 
rate. A photograph is taken, and then 
etched direct on a metal block, so that 
the risk of pictorial licence or faulty 
manipulation is reduced to a minimum, 
becoming practically a negligible quan- 
tity. 

In none of the printed accounts (they 
are very meagre and few) of Barfreston 
Church is there the slightest mention 
of this carved scallop-shell on the west 
side of the south door. It caught my 
eye at once as a very significant and 
suggestive feature, and my photograph 
shows it clearly. It would be interest- 
ing to know if others have observed the 
same symbol on any other Kent 
churches. : 

As the signature of an artist is to a 
painting or proof-engraving, so, not at 
al] unlikely, is this stone, carved scal- 
lop-shell to the south door of Barfres- 
ton Church. You may be sure that not 
for nothing is it there. It is not a mere 
bit of odd ornament—unbalanced by a 
corresponding bit on the other side of 
the door—accidentally thrown in, as it 
were, but to my mind was intended to 
indicate something to the initiated who 
could’read the sign. Its position, too, 
is unexplainable by any rules of archi- 
tecture or ornament of which I am 
aware. I think this carved scallop shell 
here is istended to be a symbol, and 
not an craament at all. It is the key 
to a most interesting bit of history. 

In the first place the scallop-shell is 
the symbol of St. James, the son of 
Zebedee, and the cathedral in his 
honour is that of Santiago in Galicia of 
Spain. One of the stories is that after 
he was beheaded in Palestine his body 
was brought over to his beloved Spain 
in a gigantic scallop-shell. That mag- 
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nificent edifice was begun in 
1078, and finished in 1188, 
and the famous Gloria Gate, 
at the western entrance, be- 
gun in 1168, and finished in 
1188, was the work of one 
man, Master Matthew. ‘This 
Gloria Gate is a sumptuous 
mass of carvings, and by com- 
mon consent is one of the 
greatest glories of Christian 
art. In the middle ages an 
immense number of pilgrims 
visited the shrine of Santiago. 
In one year (1434) no less than 
2,500 licences were granted to 
the English pilgrims alone. 
Now the fame of the shrine 
and the marvellous beauty of 
the Gloria Gate must have 
penetrated throughout Christ- 
endom, for the place and its 
cathedral had a _ world-wide 
reputation. The marvels of 
the shrine and gate would be 
the subject of the talk of the 
pilgrims upon their return to 
their native country. 

I have little doubt that many 
attempts all over the world 
were made by returned pil- 
grims to reproduce, even on a 
small and paltry scale, the 
beauties of the ecclesiastical buildings at 
Santiago, and especially of the mar- 
vellous Gloria Gate. It is not unlikely 
that this south gate of Barfreston is 
one of these. The figure of our Lord 
in the centre, larger than the figures 
above, and another large figure on the 
half circle above again have their 
counterparts in the Gloria Gate. The 
motif of this south door and of the 
masterpiece of Master Matthew seems 
the same—Christ the centre with a par- 
ticular saint above him, and these two 
predominating over a number of sur- 
rounding saints and angels. 


Now by an order of one of the 
Popes (Gregory IX.), no representa- 
tion or model of the sacred emblem of 
St. James was permitted under pain of 
excommunication to be made by any who 
had not performed the pilgrimage to 
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the shrine of Santiago, and obtained 
the ‘‘ Campostella’’ or parchment cer- 
tificate thereof. Ancient authors 


allude to the scallop-shell as ‘‘ Shell of 
Gales or Galicia.’’ It is therefore most 
unlikely that anyone in the middle 
ages would have dared to affix so sig- 
nificant a carved symbol to a church 
door un'ess he had performed the pil- 
grimage and had acquired the right to 
use the sacred symbol. 


It seems, therefore, extremely prob- 
able that the builder of this south door 
was a rom-ro (or Santiago pilgrim), 
who attempted here to give a_ feeble 
idea of the Gloria Gate, and signed his 
work on the side with the scallop-shell 
to show he was entitled to be considered 
an authority on the subject. In those 
days no builder would have dared to 
make use of the scallop-shell in this 
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particularly prominent manner unless 
he were duly qualified. If I am right 
in this surmise it places the date, at 
any rate of this south door, at not 
earlier than 1189, for Master Matthew 
only finished his work in 1188. 

It may be perhaps pressing the 
analogy too far, but nevertheless it is 
the fact that outside the Gloria Gate at 
Santiago Cathedral, on the left-hand 
side as you look at it, a colossal scal- 
lop-shell is carved. This scallop-stell 
is, relatively to the Gate, on a huge 
scale what the tiny scallop-shell is to 
the south door at Barfreston Church. 
If there be nothing in it, it is, at any 
rate, a remarkable coincidence. 

Hasted in his county history of Kent 
says (vol. iv., p. 201) that this parish 
as well as its vicinity is exceedingly 
healthy, and he gives instances in proof 
of his statement. In 1700 the resident 
Minister was buried at the age of 90. 
The minister who preached the funeral 
sermon was 82. The reader of the ser- 
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vice was 87. The Parish Clerk was 87, 
the Sexton 86, and his wife about 80, 
and several of the neighbouring parish 
of Coldred, or Colared, who attended 
the funeral were over 100 years old, 
‘‘and in the year 1722 there were in 
this small parish, which consisted only 
of fifty-eight souls, nine persons, whose 
ages made 636 years,”’ that is, on the 
average over 70 years each. 

There are many fine old yew trees 
about Barfreston. Some of these, if 
not most, have been planted by pil- 
grims in old days, on their way to Can- 
terbury. One grand old yew close to 
the north-west corner of the church 
serves as the belfry. 

The church has no tower, and _ the 
one bell it possesses is hung up in the 
old yew tree, the rope to ring it pass- 
ing through an iron pipe into the 
church where it is pulled. The bell is 


ancient, and has upon it an invocation 
to St. Katherine, though the church is 
dedicated to St. Mary. 
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By HENRY MORGAN. 


I. 


HE ‘Rest Club” could boast 
i of many eccentric characters 
among its members, but Arthur 
West was regarded as unique. He was 
attracted by everything bizarre, and 
was generally considered to be a crank 
with more cash than brains. What- 
ever he might lack in brain power was 
not of much importance, since his hold 
on money was past question; his father 
had left him a banking account running 
into millions. But his liking for music 
was probably his ruling passion, 
especially of music reminiscent of 
things mystical, and he was a pianist 
of no mean order. 

On a sultry afternoon, in company 
with Cyrus Morton, West sat in the 
club, chatting to Brian Carter. He was 
not particularly attracted by Carter, and 
knew little of him, save that he always 
presented an immaculate appearance, 
and took an interest in what he termed 
the ‘‘ higher psychology.’’ He had in- 
formed Carter that, along with Morton, 
he was going to spend a holiday in 
Tunisia. At the ‘‘ Rest Club’’ West 
and Morton had been styled *‘ The In- 
separables,’’ West holding a_ high 
opinion of the young American’s abili- 
ties as a novelist, while Morton was 
fascinated by the peculiar temperament 
and sympathetic nature of his friend. 

‘* | want to get away from the beaten 
track of tourists,’’ said West, in re- 
sponse to Carter’s expression of sur- 
prise; ‘‘ somewhere where the unex- 
pected may happen.’’ 

**You’re both in for a good time,” 
said Carter. ‘‘ Wish I could get away 
with you.”’ 

‘TI suppose you are too absorbed in 
the psychic to come?’’ queried West. 

‘*T am engaged in one or two inter- 


esting problems just now,’’ replied 
Carter smiling. ‘‘Now I must go,” 
he continued, extending his hand. 





‘*Good luck, and may the unexpected 
happen.’ 

Though the voyage out was unevent- 
ful, arrived in Tunisia, the friends were 
bound to agree that not even the glow- 
ing canvases of Frank Brangwyn exag- 
gerate the gorgeous colour of northern 
Africa. Having gazed on the glory 
that once was Carthage, they decided 
to stay in Tunis for a few weeks in 
order that West might collect curios in 
the bazaars. To satisfy his craze for 
novelty, they put up at a small inn on 
the outskirts of the town. 

One morning, while West was bar- 
gaining with a Moorish tradesman over 
a piece of silver work, Morton had 
settled down to enjoy a cigar, knowing 
by this time that to try and hurry a 
Moor engaged in barter is as futile as 
to expect alacrity from a railway porter. 

Suddenly he became aware that an 
elderly gentleman, whom he had fre- 
quently noticed examining curios in the 
bazaars, had interrupted West in his 
haggling with the Moor. 

** Cyrus,’ West called, beckoning 
him to draw nearer, ‘‘ this - gentleman 
tells me this work is modern.”’ 


‘ I assure Monsieur that is so,’’ con- 
tended the stranger, in French, which 
proclaimed his nationality. 

West promptly refused to any longer 
consider the article, and, leaving the 
Moor insulting the memory of his fore- 
fathers, strolled off engaged in conver- 
sation with the old gentleman, who in- 
troduced himself as Gaston Morel. 

The friends discovered that 
Morel possessed a wide knowledge of 
art and literature, and, in order that 
they might continue a discussion on the 
poetry of Paul Verlaine, West invited 
him to join them at lunch. Morel 


soon 


accepted the invitation, and when about 
to take his departure, he suggested the 
young men should call at his house. 

‘** | shall be charmed 


to renew our 
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conversation, Messieurs, if you can 
spare time for an old man,’’ he assured 
them. 

Both West and Morton expressed 
theic delight, and it was arranged that 
they should call the next day. The 
friends discovered Morel’s dwelling to 
be an old Moorish structure, not far 
from the shipping port. In answer to 
their summons, the door was opened by 
a muscular-looking Arab, who con- 
ducted them to an apartment furnished 
on European lines, but rich in Oriental 
decoration. In one corner was placed a 
magnificent grand piano. Here they 
found Morel, in company with a young 
woman. He greeted them with out- 
stretched hands, then: 

‘“* Let me introduce you to my 
daughter René,”’ he said. 

To say that René Morel was beau- 
tiful was merely to express the ob- 
vious. Looking at her, a man might 
have forgotten her purely physical 
charm, and thought of some exquisite 
poem. 

The conversation’ drifting towards 
music, Morton suggested that West 
should play, knowing well that he 
would not require much persuasion. 
Morel added his entreaties, and, happy 
to touch a piano again, West sat down 
and played one of Liszt’s rhapsodies 
with the brilliance he could so easily 
command. 

“You play well, Monsieur,’’ com- 
mented Morel. ‘‘ René,’’ he contined, 
turning to his daughter, ‘‘I am sure 
these gentlemen would like to hear 
you.” 

Seating herself at the piano, René 
Morel began to play, and West easily 
recognised that she was improvising. 
Beautiful, elusive melodies throbbed be- 
neath the touch of her fingers, and when 
at last she finished, silence reigned for 
a time. 

** Magnificent,”’ sighed West. 
** Mademoiselle, you are an artist.’’ 

‘** IT only live in music, Monsieur,”’ 
said René, fixing her expressive eyes on 
West. 

‘*My daughter is a wonderful im- 
provisatrice, but what you have heard 
is nothing to what she does under the 


influence of hypnotism,’’ informed 
Morel. 


‘* Have we here a second Trilby?”’ 


cried West, displaying intense interest. 


‘* Hardly that,’’ smiled Morel; ‘* but 
before you leave Tunis she must give 
you an exhibition of her peculiar 
powers.”’ 

Day after day the travellers visited 
Morel. Morton quickly discovered that 
René was fascinating West, and he be- 
came alarmed at the growing intimacy 
between them. An undefinable fore- 
boding of some impending catastrophe 
possessed him, and he did all he could 
to persuade West to return to London. 
After a time West reluctantly con- 
sented, but stipulated that they should 
pay Morel a farewell visit. 

On hearing of their intention to re- 
turn home, Morel expressed his regret, 
and, as they partook of refreshments, 
he suggested that his daughter should 
play for them while hypnotised. 

‘It will be something to remember 
when you are far away from us,’’ Le 
said, in conclusion. 

Morel conducted his daughter to the 
piano, placed his hand on her head for 
a moment, and fixing his eyes on hers: 

‘** Play !’’ he commanded. 

Without a glance at the keyboard, 
she commenced. Mere words cannot 
describe what followed. Weird har- 
monies which told of vastness floated 
through the room, taking the friends 
away from everything earthly. To 
Morton the music became fainter; his 
senses swam; and, all at once, he 
realised that he had been drugged. At 
his side he could hear West breathing 
heavily. 

Heralded by mighty chords, a pean 
of glorious sound burst from the piano, 
and, catching an impression of Morel 
standing in an attitude which seemed tc 
convey Mephistophelian mockery, 
Morton lapsed into complete uncon- 
sciousness. 


Il. 


When Morton regained his senses, 
he found he was back at the inn, and, 
on inquiry, learnt’ that he had been 
brought there the night before in a 
closed carriage, while the innkeeper had 
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been informed that his guest 
drunk. West had not returned. 


As soon as he could collect his scat- 
tered senses, anxious to learn some- 
thing of West, Morton returned to the 
house of Morel. Here he found every 
lattice closed, and the whole place 
deserted. No response was given to 
his repeated summons, and he was com- 
pelled to retrace his footsteps. He tried 
to devise some solution of the mystery, 
but could only conclude that West was 
the victim of foul play. 


Luckily, Morton here decided wisely. 
He determined to call on the British 
Consul, and tell him of the affair, cal- 
culating that this official’s knowledge 
of Tunis would be valuable in suggest- 
ing a line of action. The Consul 
listened to his story, then poured him 
out anothér whiskey, and motioned to- 
wards the soda syphon. 

‘* What do you make of it?’’ asked 
Morton. 

** Not much,”’ was the reply; ‘* but 
you did well to come here right away. 
When we want to get at the bottom of 
a thing out here we don’t advertise; 
that sort of thing suits the police of 
London and New York. _ In the East 
you work in the dark.”’ ; 

‘I’m right there now, I guess,” 
said Morton. 


was 


‘** Well, one thing is clear—West has 
been kidnapped,’’ decided the Consul. 

“Then we’re going to teach that 
Frenchman and his Arab confederate 
that they can’t fool about with Britain 
and the U.S.A.,’’ asserted Morton. 

“‘I rather fancy the two powers 
might defy a more formidable enemy,”’ 
said the consul, smiling. ‘‘I expect 
your friend More! is aware that you are 
here by this time,’’ he added. 

** You mean I’ve been watched?’’ 

** As sure as my name’s Bryant.”’ 

‘** Then you'll be put under espionage 
now !”’ 

**Good! You’re becoming an adept 
in Eastern methods,’’ cried Bryant. ‘‘! 
may as well tell you,’’ he continued, 
** that to call in the aid of the authori- 
ties will be worse than useless. Every 
move of ours will be watched, and such 
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‘* pray!’’ 


HE COMMANDED. 


a course would result in West being re- 
moved from Tunis, if this has not yet 
been done.’’ 

‘* I’ve got a notion that West would 
like this affair kept as quiet as pos- 
sible,’’ grinned Morton. 


‘*What do you propose?’’ asked 
Bryant. 
“I’m going to quit Tunis,”’ 


announced Morton. 

Bryant thought for a moment, then 
a smile broadened his face. 

‘* Not a bad idea,’’ he admitted. 

After a further discussion of plans, 
Morton returned quickly to his lodging, 
and told the host, a Portuguese, that 
he desired to leave Tunis for Marseilles 
at once. He was told that this was im- 
possible. 
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‘* See here,’’ said Morton, “‘ I’ve got 
to get out. Just you fasten on to that.”’ 

‘* It might be done,’’ said the inn- 
keeper, doubtfully. ‘‘I will see what 
I can do.”’ 

For a couple of hours Morton 
drummed his heels on the floor, and by 
the end of that time he had called West 
a lot of names you won't find in a 
respectable dictionary. At last a knock 
at the door revealed the innkeeper, 
accompanied by a man who was obvi- 
ously a sailor. 

** My friend Piero here has consented 
to take Monsieur over to Marseilles,’’ 
informed the Portuguese. 

After a lot of haggling, Morton bar- 
gained for a passage; then, packing his 
things together, started off, and, on his 
way to the quay, despatched a lengthy 
telegram to Bryant. 

His boat he found to be a small sail- 
ing craft, which, Piero informed him, 
traded between Tunis and Sicily. The 
captain conducted him to his own cabin, 
telling him to use the berth, as he, 
Piero, was finding another. Morton 
thanked him, and, dismissing the 
Sicilian, made himself comfortable, and 
lit a cigar. 

At times he chuckled softly, appar- 
ently enjoying the situation. That he 
had been watched aboard he was sure, 
and guessed that the object of Morel 
was to get him out of the way, nor did 
he for a moment anticipate being landed 
at Marseilles. His own idea was to 
apparently play into the hands of the 
other side. All the American’s national 
instinct to try and defeat an opponent 
by his own exertions was fully aroused. 
Sounds on deck, followed by the action 
of a vesel in motion, told him they were 
under weigh, and, presently, he went 
on deck. 

‘‘A fine night, Signor,’’ greeted 
Piero, who spoke fairly good English. 

‘* That’s so,’’ agreed Morton. ‘‘ We 
should make a good crossing in this 
breeze.”’ 

A smile played around the Sicilian’s 
mouth, and for an instant his teeth 
gleamed white, but he made no reply. 

Morton sauntered up to the wheel, 
and spoke to the man in charge, but 


could not make himself understood. By 
the offer .of a cigar, however, he man- 
aged to glance at the compass unob- 
served by the captain. Returning to 
his cabin, he found a boy laying a meal, 
and instructed him to ask the captain to 
join him at the table. 

Piero came, looking surprised, sat 
down, and began to eat in a nervous 
manner, evidently uneasy under the 
laughter lurking in the eyes of his pas- 
senger. 

‘** Say,’ began Morton, ‘‘ when shall 
we sight the coast of Sicily?” 

‘** Sicily!’ ejaculated Piero, with a 
start. ‘‘ Surely the Signor is aware 
we steer for Marseilles?”’ 

‘‘Not on this tack,’’ grinned the 
American. Then, changing his tone, 
he said: ‘‘ I reckon I know all about 
kind friends on shore, and should like 
to learn how much they paid you for 
this job.’’ 

The captain’s eyes blazed, and his 
hand stole to the knife at his belt. 

‘*Quit that,’ commanded Morton, 
‘‘or I’ll bore a hole through that thick 
head of yours.”’ 

As he spoke the American raised his 
right hand above the table, and the 
sight of the Mauser pistol he held con- 
vinced Piero that discretion was the 
better part of valour. 

** So you were to dump me down in 
Sicily ?’’ continued Morton. ‘‘ Now see 
here, I suppose you can shut your 
mouth for a price?”’ 

Piero grunted an affirmative. 

*“Will those induce you to land me at 
Carthage, and then clear out?’’ ques- 
tioned Morton, pushing a roll of notes 
across the table. 

‘* Wherever the Signor wishes,’’ was 
the reply. Then, thrusting the notes 
in his pocket, the captain bowed with 
all the grace a Sicilian can command, 
and: ‘‘Let us proceed with our supper,”’ 
he suggested. 

His eyes twinkling, Morton complied. 
This was a piece of sangfroid he could 
appreciate. He had surmised that the 
man could be bought over, and had 
played his cards accordingly. In _ the 
course of the ensuing conversation, 
Piero told him that all he knew of the 
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business was that the innkeeper had 
offered him a sum of money to land 
Morton on a lonely part of the coast of 
Sicily. 

The grey of breaking dawn found 
Morton sitting on a stone overhanging 
one of the old ports at Carthage. He 
kept glancing at his watch, and pre- 
sently a sound broke on the stillness, 
causing him to heave a sigh of relief. 
The noise became clearer, and round 
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the bend came a speedy-looking yacht, 
fashioned after the style of a torpedo 
destroyer. A few minutes later Bryant 
was helping him aboard. 

‘*] think we've got the other side in 
the dark now,’’ laughed the Consul. 

‘* If we can get back to your place 
before the town wakes up, I opine we 
claim one all,’’ agreed Morton. 

Bryant signalled the engine room to 
put on the forced draught, and for the 
rest of the journey back to Tunis Mor- 
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ton got a fair idea of what a destroyer 
can do when she’s hurried. 


Il. 


‘* There!’’ exclaimed 
think you'll about do.”’ 

Morton turned to a mirror on one 
side of the cabin, and surveyed himself. 
Under the hands of Bryant, he had 
been transformed from a clean-shaven 
American into a bearded and disreput- 


Bryant. ‘I 


BUTT OF MORTON’S PISTOL. 


able-looking Arab. 

‘“* Yes, you’ve fixed me,’’ he said. 
‘*] guess we can venture to breakfast 
at the consulate.”’ 

During breakfast they discussed their 
plans. Morton had decided to try and 
‘gain an entrance to Morel’s house, be- 
lieving that West was still there. Asa 
result of inquiries, Bryant was able to 
inform him that if he struck the door 
Sharply, and, in response to a rap on 
the inner side, exclaimed: ‘‘ Allah 
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akbar ’’ (God is great), the door would 
be opened by the Arab servant. It was 
agreed that if on gaining an entrance 
Morton did not re-appear in an hour, 
the Consul should force an entrance. 

Towards night Morton made his way 
to Morel’s house. It was dark when 
he arrived, and all was quiet around; 
the tinkle of music from some distant 
roof at times came to his ears, but no- 
thing more. 

Standing on one side of the door, and 
close to the wall, Morton carried out 
Bryant’s instructions. Almost immedi- 


ately the door was opened, and the 
Arab’s head appeared. A terrible blow 
from the butt of Morton’s pistol 


stretched him in a huddled heap on the 
threshold. Springing quickly over him, 
the American dragged the senseless 
man inside, and closed the door, then 
bound the Arab’s hands behind him 
with his own kaftan, and used a hand- 
kerchief for a gag. Passing through 
the courtyard leading to the main por- 
tion of the house, Morton made his 
way towards the only apartment to 
which he and West had ever been ad- 
mitted. 

On reaching the room, hearing voices 
within, Morton paused before the cur- 
tained entrance. Cautiously he worked 
the curtain aside until he could look in- 
side. An exclamation of surprise almost 
escaped him. Seated at a table, his 
arms lashed to a chair, was West; be- 
fore him stood Morel; while lounging 
on one end of the table, a cigarette in 
his mouth, and immaculate as ever, was 
—Brian Carter! 

Morton removed his hand from the 
curtain, and the next moment the voice 
of Carter reached him: 

** You must be thirsty by now, West. 
Come, just sign the cheque we require 
for the entertainment you have enjoyed 
and you shall drink.”’ 

** I'll see you to blazes first,’’ replied 
West. 

The cracked, weak voice told Morton 
that poor West had been tortured with 
thirst, but for a time he held back. 

“* What a pity you didn’t entangle 
yourself with René,’’ continued Carter ; 
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**we should have been saved all this. 
Really I count one of my most artistic 
efforts wasted; the weird music and 
your temperament formed quite a 
psychic link.”’ 

‘““Not bad for a thief,’’ commented 
West. 

Carter laughed, good naturedly, and 
said : 

‘* Don’t worry about offending me. 
I’m proud to own that the police have 
tried to get at the bottom of my little 
problems without success.’’ 

‘* Still, you won’t get a penny out of 
me,’’ cried West. 

‘* Plenty of time,’’ snapped Carter. 
‘*T think I told you dear Cyrus is 
voyaging to Sicily.” 


, 


‘‘And, Monsieur, permit me to re- 
mark that you will be very thirsty 
soon,’’ broke in Morel, raising a glass 
of water in his hand to torment West. 

A vicious crack filled the room; the 
glass fell to the floor with a crash; and, 
screaming with pain, Morel hugged a 
broken wrist. 

** Put up your hands!”’ cried Morton, 
springing into the room, and covering 
Carter with his smoking pistol. 

Carter obeyed with alacrity, a smile 
on his lips. 

‘*I don’t mind rushing a revolver,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ but I draw the line at a thing 
that pumps lead. Allow me to compli- 
ment you on your disguise.’’ 

** You’ve both talked too fast,’’ said 
Morton. ‘‘ Dear Cyrus is not fooling 
about Sicily, and West won’t be thirsty 
long.”’ 

‘Good old Cyrus!’ gasped West. 
‘*T knew you'd get here.” 

Morton smiled, and, still covering 
Carter and his accomplice, he produced 
a knife, and cut the cord that bound his 
friend to the chair. Freeing his feet, 
West grabbed a water bottle from the 
table, and quenched his thirst. Order- 
ing Morel to sit down, Morton handed 
his pistol to West, and told him to 
shoot Carter if he offered to lower his 
hands. With a grin of satisfaction, 
West held himself ready to do Morton’s 
bidding. After tying Morel to his seat, 
Morton approached Carter, and, search- 
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ing his pockets, drew forth a small 
derringer, then: 

‘**] think we win,’’ he said. 

** Going to do the police business?”’ 
asked Carter. 

‘“* No; I reckon neither -side wants to 
talk,’’ admitted Morton, regretfully. 

‘** West would look a.fool if the story 
eame out,’’ laughed Carter. ‘* First I 
tried to catch him with a woman, but 
. when he décided to return to London 1 
counted René out, and endeavoured to 
Squeeze some money out of him by 
other means. René, | may tell you, is 
a. professional. musician, who has just 
come before the public. With the 
aSsistance ef her father, an old friend 
of mine, I got this house. My object 
you know, and details were easily 
arranged in a place like Tunis. lhe 
hypnotic business mere stage 
effect to fascinate West. I suppose 
Morton bribed the Sicilian to release 
him, a possibility I overlooked. Now, 
do you mind if I smoke a cigarette?’’ 
he’ concluded. 

‘I vote we quit this,’’ 
Morton to West; then 
Carter, he added: ‘‘Don’t 
again in London.’”’ 

** No need to be anxious,’’ responded 
Carter. ‘‘ I’ve worked that 
a fine edge.’’ 

Morton and West 
entrance of the room. 


was 


suggested 
addressing 
show up 


show to 


retreated to the 
Carter watched 
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them go, smoke wreathing his lips. As 
they were about to pass from sight, he 
said: 

‘* Anyway, I provided the unexpected 
for you.”’ 

This could not be denied, and quickly 
the two friends got out of the house. 
Hurrying towards the consulate, they 
were met by Bryant, who simply 
crowed with delight. Later, after a 
good meal, West told how Carter had 
tried to force him to sign a cheque for 
£10,000, promising that he. should ‘e 
this had _ been 
told them, had 

after he and 


soon as 
negotiated. René, he 
left for Paris the day 


released as 


Morton had been drugged. 
‘*That greasy Portuguese at the inn 
will square his account later on,”’ 


said 
Bryant. ‘‘I shall attend to that.” 

‘*“ What I want to know,’’ broke in 
Morton, ‘‘ is, when do we return to 
London ?’’ 

‘* First 
promptly. 

A fortnight later the friends entered 
the ‘‘ Rest Club’’; and, with a sigh of 
relief, West drepped into his favourite 
chair. 

‘* There’s no place like the 
Cyrus,”’ he said. ‘*‘One never 
tired of it.’’ 

Morton agreed, and it is a tribute to 
his friendship for Arthur West that he 
did so without the trace of a smile. 


boat,’’ announced | West, 


club, 


gets 





6 HE Blindness of Virtue,’’ is the 
somewhat clumsy title of a 
sort of problem play by Cosmo 

Hamilton at the Little Theatre. Mr. 

Hamilton would appear to be sorely 

exercised over the neglect by parents to 

instruct their children in their physio- 
logical responsibilities as repositories of 
the future generation. There are no 

Statistics that I know of available to 

show the extent of the evil. It may even 

be disputed whether it is in fact an evil, 
and whether more harm might not be 
wrought by tactless and unintelligent 
parents (who are the great majority) in 
stimulating premature curiosity, intro- 
spection, and_ self-consciousness, than 
may come from leaving them to discover 
‘*things’’ for themselves. Mr. Hamil- 
ton, of course, may be seriously of 
opinion that the ignorance and innocence 
of young girls is a frequent cause of 
their downfall, but if so, he would seem 
to be less acquainted with the world or 
the fair half of it than a playwright has 
any business to be. On the other hand 
he may be simply exploiting a risky 
theme for its dramatic possibilities, and 
no doubt with the aid of fine delicacy, 
skill, and imagination, a good drama 
might have been constructed thereon. 
Handled, however, with such crudity 

as here, the thing becomes an offence. I 

fidgeted in vague distress, uncomfort- 
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able at being seated beside a lady and 
at observing the owlish solemnity with 
which our good Britishers watched what 
was in truth a matter for wry smiles. 

As for the *‘ Problem,”’ if such it can 
be called, it remained at the end where 
it was at the beginning. After all, a 
play ‘‘ does not prove anything,’’ as the 
Senior Wrangler said of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost.’’ It may extend one’s understand- 
ing of life and of human nature, and of 
their potentialities, by showing them 
under fresh aspects,or energizing in novel 
or vivid relations, but if it be constructed 
to some definite didactical end, it is 
bound to be a failure. Much more is 
this so when, as here, the probabilities 
are violated throughout. 

The Hon. Archie Graham, having 
been rusticated from college, and with 
his wild reputation thick upon him, is 
sent by his father in despair to a coun- 
try vicarage to be coached. 


The vicar is rather aggressively breezy 
and benign, but Archie seems to like it 
and in an outburst of confidence explains 
that all his misdoings have come from 
people treating him with distrust, harsh- 
ness and suspicion. That is not the 


vicar’s way. He calls him “‘ old chap,”’ 
puts him on his honour, and introduces 
him heartily to his wife, to ‘‘ cookie,”’ 
and to his charming young daughter of 
nineteen. He hopes the young people 
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‘* The Pigeon '’—Royalty Theatre. 
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will be great friends, and such they 
rapidly become. The mysterious dis- 
content which she had been lamenting 
and wondering at before his arrival gives 
way to a rapturous delight in the society 
of her new companion. She cannot bear 
to lose him even for one day, and when 
he goes to town to meet a college chum 
she awaits his return in his bedroom 
from 12 to 4 at night. He is later than 
that, however, so she comes back again 
in dainty nightgown and open dressing 
jacket, while he is doing dumb-bells in 
dishabille. He is naturally shocked, and 
urges her to go away. She is much hurt 
at this, can’t understand it at all, in fact, 
and seats herself gleefully on the bed. 
She ends by throwing her arms about 
his neck and on their warm embrace the 
vicar enters. For such an ingenious and 
noble-minded man he leaps to the worst 
conclusions with surprising violence. 
The frightened and astonished gir] is dis- 
missed to her room and the most ani- 
mated passage of the play thereupon 
ensues between the two men. Archie 
retorts the vicar’s reproaches with ad- 
mirable indignation, and the vicar 
retires gloomily to his study, where he 
has a scene with his wife, whom he 
reproaches with an unnatural bitterness. 
Why all this? Well, the vicar had 
only a day or two before come to the 
conclusion that the girl should be told 
about ‘‘ things.’’ He came to this con- 
clusion after an interview with a girl of 
his flock who had gone astray, and who 
attributed her mistake to ignorance. He 
had enjoined his wife to see about it at 
once, and assumed that she had done so, 
whereas she had shrunk from it. He 
had supposed, therefore, that Effie’s wild 
action was taken with her eyes open. 
Hence these tears. Even so, such 
extravagant language of upbraiding as 
the godly man used to his wife, cannot 
easily be explained or excused. 
However, he gets better, and when 
Archie passes the window on the way 19 
shoot himself, he calls him in, and hus 
an earnest talk wherein he satisfies him- 
self that no harm is done, and goes on 
to tell with great imapressiveness a story 
of no particular point as to why he went 
into the Church. All ends happily. The 
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vicar (without waiting to be asked) gives 
his consent to the marriage of the young 
people, Effie meanwhile having been 
gently led away by her mother to te 
enlightened. We could not be altogether 
bored with two such charming actresses 
as Miss Margery Maude (as Effie) and 
Miss Beryl Faber (as Mrs. Pemberton) 
to look at. Mr. Owen Nares was quite 
good as Archie, and for comic relief 
Miss Pollie Emery was rather ‘‘ great ”’ 
as Cookie. Mr. Leo Calvert did not do 
much with the gardener, probably be- 
cause there was nothing much to do. 
Mr. Chas. Kenyon presented excellently 
a certain type of parson, but whether 
it was quite the type he intended, or 
which the dramatist intended, I am not 
so sure. He seemed to forget it was a 
‘Little Theatre,’’ and kept his voice 
throughout at such a cheerfully loud 
pitch that it rasped my nerves. 

‘*'The Pigeon’’ at the Royalty ought 
to be seen by everybody who is in- 
terested in subtle and carefully finished 
acting. Mr. Wilfred Shine as Timson, 
the one-time cabman, was alone worth 
the price of admission, but every member 
of the caste was admirable in varying 
degrees. 

Mr. Galsworthy may be always trusted 
to write, and Messrs. Vedrenne and 
Eadie to produce nothing which has not 
some sufficient claim to the, at least 
respectful if not enthusiastic, appre- 
ciation of the intelligent public. It 
was only some time after leaving the 
theatre that it occurred to me to ask 


myself what it all amounted to. I found 
I was unable to answer exactly. 
Christopher Welwyn (Mr. Wilfred 


Kane) an elderly artist, is the Pigeon, 
and his Chelsea studio is a rendezvous 
for the rooks who pluck him, Ferrand 
the alien, Guinevere Megan, the flower- 
seller, Timson the drunken cabman, and 
other wastrels and nightbirds. He has 
an open ear for all tales of woe, and 
when he happens to have no money on 
him he tenders his card instead, with 
the result that all sorts of topers and 
derelicts present themselves at inconveni- 
ent hours and in odd attire, to the 
despair of the fresh and practical little 
daughter and housekeeper (Miss Gladys 
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Cooper) who says openly they are “ all 
rotters,’’ and who is constantly address- 
ing pretty but utterly ineffectual re- 
proaches to her foolish old father. 

The three chief ‘‘ rotters’’ open the 
first act by turning up one after the other 
on Christmas Eve, after the daughter is 
gone to bed. Each lacks shelter, food 
and decent clothes. He bestows the 
flower girl, who has left her caddish boy- 
husband, in the spare room; his spare 
trousers he bestows on Ferrand (Mr. 
Denis Eadie) the clever spoken French 
vagabond; and the drunken cabby gets 
a comfortable corner where he snores off 
his potion. 

The flower girl comes out later in her 
night gown to warm at the fire; the 
Frenchman starts philandering and finds 
her nothing loth. She has already be- 
stowed the appalling blandishment of 
her smile upon old Welwyn, whose 
kindness she evidently misinterprets. 
Nothing much happens. All express 


themselves in dialogue and manner— 
their character, their desires, their point 
of view and their cloudy notions of life. 
In the second act enter three characters 
from the higher strata of society, a 


canon, a professor, and a J.P., who 
discuss rotters, and the way to treat 
them, without arriving at any agreement 
or getting any forwarder. ‘The Pro- 
fessor and the J.P., still disputing hotly, 
open the front door and hurry out into 
the snowy night. They tumble over the 
prostrate body of the cabby, who had 
lurched out shortly before and fallen 
asleep across the threshold. A highly 
diverting piece of symbolism. 

In the third act we find the Pigeon’s 
home in process of being dismantled. 
He has been plucked bare, and is moving 
away to a sixth-floor tenement (without 
a lift) where his daughter hopes he will 
shed some of the undesirables. Vain 
hope! They drop in one by one, express 
their genuine sorrow at his altered cir- 
cumstances, and are rewarded each by 
a visiting card with the new address. 

Nothing in particular had happened. 
but now Megan, the flower girl, over- 
hears her French lover discussing her in 
the course of his pessimistic reflections 
on life and civilization. Her lost and 
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hopeless condition suddenly comes 
home to her,. and she goes out and 
throws herself into the river. She is 
brought in dripping, and is no sooner 
restored and comforted than the police- 
man comes and marches her off to the 
police-station ; which gives occasion for 
more of Mr. Galsworthy’s sad irony. 

The critics have been much exercised 
as to what the author intended by it. 
After three hundred years the critics are 
still disputing the inner meaning of 
‘* Hamlet.’ Some say The Pigeon is 
a failure. That is not the view I take 
of the play, which has held my fascinated 
attention throughout, and which fre- 
quently recurs to my thoughts long after 
I have left the theatre. 

It is difficult to distinguish any of the 
actors for special praise, where all were 
so excellent, but I think the honours lay 
with Miss Margaret Morris as the flower 
girl, Mr. Wilfred Shine as the cabman, 
and Mr. Denis Eadie as Ferrand. 

The Dust of Egypt,’’ Mr. Allan 
Campbell’s farcical fantasy at Wynd- 
ham’s Theatre, has stirred up some of 
the dust of disputation between Mr. 
Gerald du Maurier and the critics. The 
critics were unkind (though not, so far 
as I saw, to Mr. du Maurier personally), 
and the actor was so ill advised as to 
write a foolish and ineffectual letter to the 
papers, in which he practically asks what 
right have the critics to criticize? This 
is rather too large a question for the 
space at my disposal, but it may be ad- 
mitted that critics, as a body, are not 
very representative of the general public, 
A man who has to criticize several plays 
a week naturally sees through, and 
wearies of the ordinary stage manner- 
isms and expedients much sooner than 
the man in the street, who goes to the 
play perhaps once in three or four weeks, 
and therefore presents a much fresher 
surface to impressions. Even the cul- 
tured minority, therefore, cannot always 
learn from the critics whether they will 
like or dislike a play while the average 
public, whose emotions and judgments 
are comparatively simple and unsophisti- 
cated, find themselves quite frequently 
at variance with the professional critics 
In this case the critics remembered 
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Elwin Neame 


Miss DARRAGH 


who has undertaken the management of the Gaiety 
Manchester in 


through a Canadian tour 


(Repertory) Theatre in 

the absence of Miss Horniman who is now taking her company 
Miss Darragh is a most accomplished actress, has played 

in Australia, India, the United States, and Canada, and at several of our West End 

London Theatres. She has also been very successful as actress-manageress, 
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Niobe and Nicandra and the ‘‘Mummy”’ 
and ‘*‘ When Knights were Bold,’’ which 
had all a similar idea in common— 
namely, the transference of an individual 
from his own, to some other epoch, 
hundreds or thousands of years before 
or after. 

The consequent embarrassmeats, com- 
plications and anachronisms are prolific 
of profit to the humorist and _ the 
comedian. Mr. Campbell, deciding to 
exploit such a situation for his first 
play, revived the 3,000 year old mummy 
of an Egyptian princess in the flat of a 
young London bachelor, Mr. Du 
Maurier, who had a fiancée in the 
country. Miss Enid Bill makes a very 
feasible Egyptian and she comes to love 
Mr. Du Maurier with an intense and 
embarrassing persistence, which carries 
her even into the home of his fiancée, 
sowing and suffering bitter jealousy. The 
acting was better than the play, which 
was not much less amusing than most 
comedies, though dragged. 
Mr. Du Maurier, with his plaintive per- 
plexity under severe trial, was delightful 
in his usual easy and natural way. Mr. 
E. A. Benedict was a very droll butler, 
and Mr. Lyston Lyle made the most of 
General Sir John Manning. On the 
whole though, there was not much to 
remember, I had several hearty laughs, 
and the audience seemed even more 
tickled than I. 

‘* Rutherford and Son,’’? which was 
given four matinées at the Court Theatre 
and which will no doubt be seen in an 
evening bill, is a remarkable play, even 
apart from the powerful acting of Mr. 
Norman MckKinnel. It has a good 
central idea which is or should be the 
main strength of a play, and it is 
worked out on the whole consistently and 
well. Credibility is nowhere put to 
any of those severe strains which so 
often dislocate our ‘‘ rapport ’’ with a 
play. 

The atmosphere is sombre without 
being unbearably tragic, and the tragedy 
—if such it can be called—is one which 
is rooted in permanent elements of 
human nature, and of the social struc- 
ture, and which is duplicated every day 
in countless homes. The essence of 
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drama is the conflict and interplay of 
marked personalities and contradictory 
interests. These exist, mascent or 
developed, in nearly every family, and 
therefore, a play with this theme so 
vividly presented ought to mak< a wide 
appeal and may even be found to have 
added one more drama to our national 
repertory. 

To this end, however, it would prob- 
ably be admirable to revise certain 
passages and eliminate others with a 
view to obtain a closer coherence, and 
swifter progression. 

John Rutherford is a North Country 
manufacturer, who has given his sixty 
years of life to building up the business 
and establishing the fame and perman- 
ence of *‘ Rutherford and Son.’’ He 
and the business are one. He is obsessed 
and mastered by his own creation, so 
that all his other relations, human or 
domestic, grow to be unconsidered and 
subsidiary. Sport, in which he once 


excelled, is the only other interest which 
still claims a passing attention from him, 
His children, though grown up, quail 
His quaint old sister, Ann, 


before him. 
and his foreman Martin, alone have a 
good word to say for him. In this 
blighting environment the children have 
been reared, isolated from the gentry by 
their father’s low origin and their own 
inherent commonness, and from their 
neighbours by their father’s pride and 
position. 

Janet has become a_ broken-spirited 
spinster, going mechanically about her 
household duties, grumbled at by the 
aunt and exchanging bitter gibes with 
her brother John, an impulsive wastrel, 
with a streak of his father’s wilfulness, 
who has married a girl he can’t support 
and has now brought her and the baby 
to live at home. There is another 
brother, a curate, who makes an inter- 
mittent appearance, only to be routed 
with contempt by his grim father. 

Rutherford and Son have fallen on 
hard times, and revolt is brewing when 
the play opens. John has happened upon 
a process by which a new white metal 
can be made to replace oxide of lead, 
and thus save one-third the cost of 
manufacturing glass. The father, keen 
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on the news, endeavours to wrest the 
secret from his son, who has confided it 
to no one but Martin, the foreman. The 
son stands out for terms and refuses, 
with half terrified bursts of resentment 
and reproach, to give it up without. 

At the same time a double blow falls 
upon the father in the discovery that his 
daughter is in love with and loved by 
Martin, the foreman. Mastering his 
wrath and dismay he bends all his 
mind and will to the task of inducing 
Martin to surrender the secret which 
John has shared with him. Martin offers 
a prolonged and respectful resistance, 
but at last, moved by the appeals to his 
pride in the old firm and his fidelity to the 
powerful master he has served so long 
with awe and admiration, his scruples 
are overcome. This is a very strong 
scene, but still stronger is that between 
father and daughter when he reproaches 
her with the clandestine intrigue he has 
discovered. All the festering bitterness 
which has been gathering in her heart 
through the wasted years of her maiden- 
hood breaks forth at last, and she turns 
to bay, giving him reproach for reproach 
and scorn for scorn. He orders her 
from the house, and _ she_ exults 
desperately in the prospect of at last 
escaping his tyranny. ‘Then comes her 
interview with Martin and her joy dies 
away. ‘The wretched man is in no mood 
for exultation. He is dismissed from the 
firm, for which he had laboured so long 
and proudly, cast out from the confi- 
dence and esteem of the master whom he 
still admires and defends with dog-like 
fidelity, and overwhelmed with the re- 
proaches of the son, whose confidence he 
had betrayed. This passage was too 
long and dreary, and at times inaudible. 

In the next scene we have John and 
his wife, a colourless young woman. He 
is mad with anger and despair, rails 
weakly on his wife, and curses his 
father. In a sudden impulse he rifles 
the cash-box, bids farewell to his wife, 
whom he promises to send for as soon 
as he can support her, and starts for 
Canada. 

She knows she will never see him 
again, and in the last scene she comes 
suddenly to life, and beards the dreaded 
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old man for the sake of her child. She 
proposes a bargain to him. In return 
for a home and proper education, she 
will let him save the boy to train up for 
Rutherford’s and maintain the continuity 
of his line. Grimly he acquiesces. She 
runs away at a cry of her baby upstairs, 
and as the curtain falls the old man is 
left looking into the future, over his 
pipe, with a gleam of satisfaction dawn- 
ing in his eyes. 

No description could suggest the skill 
and power of Mr. Norman. McKinnel’s 
‘** John Rutherford.’’ His mere silences 
are more suggestive and tremendous 
than the most violent rhetoric of the 
ordinary actor. I could find no flaw any- 
where in his acting, though the other 
characters were hardly big enough to 
‘*extend’’ him fully. Miss Edyth Olive 
was only a little less remarkable as 
Janet, of whom she made a really vital 
and pathetic figure. Mr. A. S. Home- 
wood as Martin and Miss Agnes 
Thomas as the aunt were also admirable. 
The rest ‘‘ also ran.’’ 

At the Globe Theatre one may at the 
moment of writing learn ‘‘ The Easiest 
Way”’ to write a play and also the worst. 

Miss Sarah Brook is so little fitted to 
play the principal part that one can only 
marvel at the courage which prompted 
her to the undertaking. She went 
through it for the most part in a per- 
functory, unconvinced, and inconsequent 
style. This was no doubt partly the 
fault of the play which was equally in- 
consistent and unconvincing. So much 
so that after a while my interest died an 
unnatural death and I sat watching it 
with idle incuriosity, only reviving 
occasionally when Annie, the black maid, 
or Elfie St. Clair (Miss Laura Nelson 
Hall) came in. 

The play is based on the sordid 
intrigues of a third-rate actress, who 
must have luxury at any price. Her 
way of life is suggested with a crude 
and nauseating realism of detail and 
diction which might be excused if it 
resulted in a vivid and interesting drama. 
But this is just what it doesn’t do. 
What could only be justified by success 
(or by the Censor) is a wearisome 
failure. 


— 
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The curtain goes up on a country 
house in the beautiful mountains near 
Denver, where Laura, a divorcée, is just 
then living under the protection of 
William Brockton (Guy Standing) a 
wealthy sensualist and theatrical backer, 
and she is awaiting the arrival of young 
John Madison (Godfrey Tearle) a 
struggling journalist, with whom 
she has meanwhile fallen in love. He 
knows her past, but is resolved to marry 
her, stipulating only that she must go 
away and live straight till he has made 
enough money to keep her. 

He explains his intentions with 
vigorous bluntness to Brockton, who 
acquiesces with cynical good humour, 
and even gives them God-speed, and all 
that. He insists, however, that if she 
gives way and comes back to him she 
is to let Madison know. In the first act 
he seems an honest sort of chap. 

In the second act she is seen living in 
penury, or so she says, though her bed- 
sitting room is clean and comfortable 
enough. Brockton, it would seem, had 


been exerting himself to prevent her pro- 
fessional success, which was playing it 


pretty low down after all he had said. 
She is in arrears with rent and threatened 
with expulsion, and her gay friend 
Elfie comes to persuade her to take 
‘* The Easiest Way.’’ In fact, Brockton 
is outside in the motor. She gives in 
and he enters in fur-lined coat. He 
forces her to write a letter of confession 
to Madison, but when he is gone again 
she burns it. 
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In the third act she is again in luxury 
and Brockton in her rooms. He is 
mighty ill-humoured and ill-conditioned 
after a ‘‘ great old party”’ the night 
before. 

Madison turns up, of course, to marry 
her, and the two men learn that they 
have been deceived, and that she had 
never sent the letter. First Brockton 
has a stormy scene with her, and then 
Madison takes his turn. She threatens 
to shoot herself, and he says it is the 
best thing she could do, and calls the 
maid to witness it. He reads her a 
priggish lecture, and then departs. She 
does not shoot herself, but puts on her 
finery ‘‘to make a hit at Rector’s and 
then to hell afterwards.’’ If by this time 
one could have felt surprised at anything 
the characters said or did, it would have 
been surprising to find Madison suddenly 
turning into a heartless brute because 
the woman had lied in order to retain 
him. 

But as the personages were only play- 
wright’s puppets, thoughtfully provided 
with a change of characters to suit the 
exigencies of the particular scene inp 
hand, it really did’nt matter what they 
said or did. 


Miss Sarah Brooke’s intonation was 
afflictingly mis-managed at times, but 
she may easily have been puzzled to 
know what she was to express, for the 
play was full of sham heroics, hollow 
sentiment, cheap pathos, and the usual 
transpontine ‘‘ guff ’’ and bunkum. 





LITTLE ODDYNS. 


By DOROTHEA BARRETT. 


T Little Oddyns Farm by six 
o’clock nearly every daisy 1s 


asleep. Here and there in the 
broad sunlight one or two may still be 
waking, but in the shade the others 
have folded themselves up quite close, 
so that only their pinky tips are show- 
ing. Jane says she supposes that they 
rise very early in the morning, other- 
wise why strong and healthy daisies 
should require to go to rest at six 
o’clock she really cannot see. The 
little windmill on its tall post opposite 
the great ivy-covered chimney with its 
little miller and its little horse and cart 
filled with four sacks of flour would 
seem to denote a change in the 
weather, for now the posifion of the 
cart is altered, and miller, horse, and 
cart are all facing towards the house 
instead of towards the big syringa 
bush as they did yesterday. 

‘*Got on nice with ‘the hay to-day, 
miss,’” says Mis’ Parsons, ‘‘and a 
good thing, too, I’m sure, for last 
week, well, there, Parsons was fair 
grievin’ over it. Weather such as 
that you see, miss, the hay, well, it 
don’t hay.”’ 

Miss Parsons, in cotton gown and 
blue sunbonnet, is drawing water at 
the well; the scent of bean fields, of 
charlock, and of honeysuckle fills the 
air; fat and velvet bumble bees go 
droning past, and a brown butterfly, 
trimmed around his wings with red 
and tawny orange, hovers over a 
bright blue lupin. 

In the woods the doves are cooing, 
and far in the distance a peewit calls 
plaintively, ‘‘ Pee wit, pee wit, pee 
wit.’’ Up the meadow in the golden 
mellow sunlight comes a procession of 
cattle, slow and _ stately. Brown, 
black, white, brown and white, black 


and white, thirty-six of them, ending 
with Tulip, the fawn-coloured Jersey 
with the pretty, sulky, little face. 

Down by the second gate waits 
David—David, whose age is seven, and 
who lives in the big farm over the 
road. 

“If you want to 
farmin’, miss,’’ says Mrs. Parsons, 
““you just ask David, a wonnerful 
deal he knows; there, you can’t teach 
him anything about it, I say; it’s just 
born in the child.’’ 

David is usually to be met in the 
lanes in the gloaming, wandering 


know about 


round carrying a small cat with him, a 


thin, plain, and unattractive little cat, 
but she is patient and enduring with 
David, and when squeezed in the 
wrong places utters no complaint. 

David says that she has two little 
kittens of her own at home, white 
ones. 

When asked which he loves best, 
the cat or the little kittens—he loves 
them all, replies David, hugging the 
patient pussy fondly. 

She is just recovering from a severe 
illness, due, as ‘*‘ Muster Archer ’”’ 
thinks, to her having swallowed ner 
own fur in large quantities, and it 
having stuck inside her chest. A bad 
case, evidently, for what permanent 
cure can there be for a cat which per- 
sists in swallowing its own fur? 

The horses are in the stables, six big, 
strong, handsome things, satin coated, 
with long black tails, wavy, crinkled, 
thick, each of which would make 
a magnificent head of hair for any lady 
unfortunately bereaved of her own. 
This, David says, is ‘‘Smiler,’’ and this 
‘“* Captain,’’ and this ‘‘ Prince,’’ and 
this is ‘‘ Violet.’’ They are all having 
their teas of rich, sweet clover, and all 
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their strong teeth are going together, 
champing, champing with a sound as 
of the grinding of a mill. 

**Six times forty-four,”’ 
Jane, thoughtfully. 

“Eh?” asks David, puzzled. 

‘‘Six times forty-four, 
multiplied by  six,’’ 
patiently. ‘* Has not each horse forty- 
four teeth? Multiply forty-four by 
six, what result?”’ 

Jane’s arithmetic not being her 
strong point, it would be impossible 
without paper to say what result, 
probably something very different to 
what one would expect. However, 
with the aid of a pencil and a piece of 
paper, they come to the conclusion 
that there must be about two hundred 
and sixty-four teeth all champing to- 
gether. 

David says that the horses have 
been at work with the cutting machine 
up at Stanton’s,’’ and when, by way 
of a mild joke, he is asked which he 
thinks they like best, cutting hay or 
having their teas, he replies unhesitat- 
ingly, with a small cheerful! giggle, 
‘* Having their teas.’’ David is very 
easily moved to mirth, and a_ very 
small jokelet suffices to send him :nto 
peals of delighted laughter. 

The calves, sixteen, all brown ones, 


murmurs 


forty-iour 
repeats Jane, 


are crowding closely round the 
troughs. David loves the “little 


” 


beauty white one,’’ the new little calf, 
all white, with soft, dark eyes, and 
ears lined with rose pink. 

He says that one spring, when he 
was a little boy, it was so cold that 
twenty small black pigs perished of it. 
‘*Twenty,’’ says David, _ raising 
solemn awe-struck eyes at the recollec- 
tion. ‘‘ There was twenty-one, but 
Aunt Fanny put one in a basket with 
a hot-water bottle beside it to keep it 
warm, only Aunt Fanny made the 
water too hot, so the little pig got 
scorched, so Aunt Fanny put oils on 
it, and it lived and grew up to be a 
big pig. So Aunt Fanny’ll know 
better next time, won’t she? And not 
make the water so hot.’’ 

‘* What, David,’’ asks Jane, ‘ will 
this field be?’’ pointing to a field of 
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clover, and meaning what colour will 
it be. 

“It will be = cut,”’ 
promptly. 

All the little wild rabbits are gone to 
bed, David says, but they will get up 
again in the middle of the night— 
David calls it *‘ miggle’’—when it is. 
quite dark. 

By and bye David goes away for a 
few minutes, departing upon a careful 
and anxious search through the fields. 
He returns with beaming face to pre- 
sent Jane with what he calls a pig nut. 

Jane, turning the gift over in her 
hand with admiring gratitude, con- 
siders hastily. Privately she thinks it 
would be a pity to rob any pig of such 
a nut. To David it is evidently a rare 
and choice gift, offered with a free 
and generous heart, at much personal 
self-sacrifice. It should be received 
accordingly. But to the ignorant eye, 
such as Jane’s, whose only acquaint- 
ance with the kitchen garden lies in 
the certainty of parsley, and to whom. 
the plant of the cabbage, the potato, 
and the beetroot are as one, this may 
or may not be a pig nut. She has. 
always imagined that nuts of any kind 
grew upon trees, whereas this arises 
from the ground upon a tall green 
stalk, from which depends a green and 
very hard-looking object—a dangerous. 
and a poisonous object for all Jane 
knows—she may eat it, and perish, 
and then the world will lose a great 
artist, added to which the sacrifice will 
be a useless one, since David, with the 
airy forgetfulness of childhood will 
have forgotten he has given it to her, 
or ere she has passed hence. Yet the 
boy’s generous little heart must not be 
hurt. 

Here David, looking at _ her 
anxiously, says seriously, ‘‘ Pig nuts 
is good; anyone can eat a pig nut. 
He evidently gathers something of che 
struggle going on in Jane’s mind. 

**] think, David,”’’ says Jane slowly, 


replies David 





as if weighing the matter with deep 


‘ 


concentration, ‘‘if you don’t mind, I 
would rather not eat it,’’ which is per- 
fectly true. ‘‘I would rather keep it. 
Take it home, and keep it always, eh, 
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DAVID RETURNS WITH BEAMING FACE TO PRESENT JANE WITH WHAT HE 


CALLS A PIG NUT. 
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David?”’ Adding, as David beams 
with unselfish pleasure, ‘‘ You - see, 
this is the first, the very first, pig nut, 
David, I have ever had given to me.”’ 

The honour of Jane keeping David’s 
pig nut, the very first she has ever 
had or seen, proves entirely satisfac- 
tory, and they now part happily, mak- 
ing an appointment for the next even- 
ing, when David will take her round 
by the old sand pit to see the peewit’s 
nest hidden away where only David 
knows. 

Across the road, and down through 
a feathery field of green; along a foot- 
path so overgrown and narrow that 
you move through a waving sea of 
barley, which, parting for your pas- 
sage, closes together again behind 
you, down to a field of green wheat, 
trimmed here and there with scarlet 
poppies, through the old lych gate to 
the little Church. The massive grey 
walls are lightened in places by flaring 
patches of crimson rambler roses. A 
branch, heavy with buds and flowers, 
has broken loose, and the old sexton is 
busy nailing it up again. 

‘* Yes,’’ he says, “‘ that’s a pretty 
Churchyard, and no mistake. If that 
warn’t a Churchyard, I would like fain 
to build myself a house there.’’ 

It is indeed a peaceful and lovely 
place, that hallowed spot. The close- 
mown grass is covered thick with 
daisies, and lin the midst a huge fir 
tree spreads soft wide branches. 


Close to the path there is a smal 
grey cross, bearing upon it the words, 
** Little Edna Avory,’’ nothing else. 
In answer to questions as to who was 
** Little Edna Avory,’? and why has 
she no other inscription, or date or 
text, the Sexton answers that he “is 
sure he couldn’t say; must ’ave been 
afore his time, he don’t know nothin’ 
about it; but here, missy, see ‘ere, 
’ere’s another little ’un,’’ pointing to 
a big head stone, weather beaten, 
faded, with letters almost worn away: 
*‘ Lucy Lois, ’er as lies there, and her 
only three year old.”’ 

Bending to read the fading letters 
can be seen this: 
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‘* Affliction sore long time I bore, 
Physicians were in vain, 
When God did please, 
Death did me ease 
And rid me of my pain.”’ 


Poor Lucy Lois, and her, as_ the 
Sexton says, but three year old. No 
doubt her physicians, like all good 
physicians, would have rejoiced to ease 
her of her pain and of her sore afflic- 
tion if they could. Perhaps they were 
glad, when God did please, to leave 
her in the hands of the Healer of all 
pain, the Great Physician. 

~ > * 


In the dusky twilight the hay-makers 
can scarcely see to carry the last load 
of hay, for the moon is but a silver 
slip of a thing, too small and new to 
be much use for light. | ‘‘ Violet,” 
almost hidden beneath the overhang- 
ing masses of hay with which the big 
waggon is heavily loaded, is intently 
extracting long wisps of the fragrant 
stuff from the soft haycock just under 
her greedy nose, and is being earnestly 
exhorted to ‘‘ Come up,’’ for that the 
time is passing, and all must be car- 
ried before nightfall. 

It is practice night, and from the 
open windows of the Church come 
sounds of organ softly played, and 
voices. They are singing the evening 
hymn. A hymn of a ‘“‘ bright place 
beyond the sky, of light and life and 
joy and peace, where evening shadows 
never fall.’’ 

Round and round, and back and 
forth the twittering swallows fly. Tall, 
white lilies give out their perfume, 
mingling with the wholesome sweet- 
ness of the hay; soft notes of thrush 
and blackbird come from every hedge, 
and the sound of the men’s voices 
working in the hay field. 

The heavy waggon by and bye goes 
lumbering down the field, the horses, 
Violet, Smiler, and Captain, weary, 
but stepping bravely out. The Church 
is darkened, the singers gone. 

Shadows wrap the Churchyard in soft 
and scented darkness, till at last no- 
thing can be distinguished save the 
white crosses and headstones, and the 
sprays of white lilies about the graves. 
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A WIFE IN NEED IS 
A WIFE INDEED. 


A Complete Story. 


Author of ** As 


HEN one has just arranged to 
W leave London for an indefinite 
period, I suppose it is only in 
human nature that one should suddenly 
feel a sort of Charles Lamb-like 
sentiment for it. And if it chances to 
be one of those rare days when London 
is not drenched with rain, or gritty with 
dust, or impenetrable with fog, the 
sentiment is all the stronger. 

That afternoon, I remember, the 
weather was beautiful. Coming from 
Hyde Park Corner, and seen from the 
roof of an omnibus—which, take my 
word for it, is the best point of view— 
Piccadilly had an air which went far to 
justify the reputation it enjoys. The 
fine, bold sweep of the thoroughfare, the 
budding trees, the elegant activity of 
fashionable life, all combined to make 
me forget the detestable experiences I 
owed to the city, and to remember 
merely that I was an Englishwoman 
soon to be an exile. 

And yet I should be ungrateful if I did 
not confess sthat I had left Mrs. 
Parminter’s hotel with a sensation of 
relief. To a certain extent I had grown 
accustomed by that time to the turn of the 
wheel which had rendered it essential 
for me to earn a living; but while a life 
of dependence is undesirable to every- 
body, its difficulties to a woman who is 
twenty-five, and possessed of some 
personal attractions, can scarcely be 
exaggerated. I know that, having to 
make my own way in the world, and 
boasting no especial talent, I had found 
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in a Looking Glass.’’ 


my looks a grave impediment more than 
once, and when my interview with the 
lady who wanted a ‘‘ companion”’ to 
go with her to America, had resulted in 
my engagement, I had walked up 
Victoria Street counting myself fortun- 
ate in the extreme. 

Now, on the ‘bus, returning to my 
Bloomsbury lodging, I began to be 
sentimental. How long might it not be 
before I saw England again? And she 
was evidently ill—suppose she were to 
die soon after we arrived, and leave me 
in Chicago friendless? Half-a-dozen 
doubts and dreads commenced to 
insinuate themselves into my satisfac- 
tion, and before I reached home I was 
as downcast, despite the mental scolding 
I administered to myself, as if I had 
suffered some irreparable misfortune. 

‘‘Natalie,’’ I said, sharply, ** you are 
an idiot !’’ This failed to raise my spirits 
in the smallest degree, and I became even 
more severe, for my inexplicable de- 
jection was annoying me greatly. ‘‘Miss 
Wingrove,’’ I added, ‘‘ I am ashamed 
of you; you disappoint me very much!’’ 
Nothing is more irritating than to find 
yourself depressed when you may 
reasonably expect your thoughts to be 
good company ! 

I had occasion to reprimand myself on 
several days during the ensuing week. 
I made my adieux to my few acquaint- 
ances, I ordered a costume and a pilot 
jacket—which diminished my modest 
ae to heartbreaking proportions— 
and I packed my luggage with the same 
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sense of vague disquietude always 
haunting me. 

We were to sail from Liverpool, and 
when I met Mrs. Parminter on the 
morning of our departure, 1 was bound 
to admit that one of my misgivings, at 
least, was excused by her appearance. 
Either she had changed painfully in the 
short time that had elapsed since I saw 
her at the hotel, or my mind had been 
too busy in that visit for me to observe 
her carefully. Her figure seemed to have 
dwindled, and the skin of her face was 
yellow and drawn, so that it looked 
barely sufficient to cover the cheek-bones 
and nose. It struck me that she stood 
less in need of a ‘‘ companion” than a 
nurse, and I had seen too much of con- 
sumption not to understand the nature 
of her complaint. 

‘*T have been wintering in Mentone,’’ 
she told me when we were at length on 
board, and I had discovered her deck- 
chair, and adjusted the rugs and pillows 
to her liking ; ‘‘my chest is very delicate. 
I guess I am not doing a very wise thing 
in going home, but I’m sick of Europe. 
Europe for six months at a stretch is as 
much as I can stand.”’ 

I murmured my sympathy for her 
ailment and for her enforced absence 
from America. 

‘In Chicago,’’ she said, coughing 
dreadfully, ‘‘ I have a large circle. In 
Chicago I am ‘Mrs. Parminter,’ in 
Europe I am only a rich woman. The 
motion of this vessel makes me sick; I 
guess I will go to my state room.” 

The foregoing fragment represents 
very well the kind of conversation that 
occurred between us. After a cup of 
coffee in her cabin, she would insist 
upon coming on deck each morning, and 
scarcely would she be comfortably 
ensconced than it became necessary for 
her to go below. She was a shocking 
sailor, and I do not believe we held a 
colloquy of ten minutes’ duration at any 
portion of the day. 

For myself, I found a voyage a de- 
lightful novelty. To my surprise I did 
not fall a victim to mal de mer, and as 
my employer never desired my company 
““below,’’ I was practically free to amuse 
myself exactly as I pleased. 
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One afternoon after I had wrapped 
her up on her sofa, with a flask of eau 
de Cologne and some grapes within 
reach, and been told to leave her until 
she sent the steward to summon me, I 
drew my chair out of the row, and in- 
stalled myself in comparative seclusion 
by the bulwarks. The passengers behind 
me were either reading or asleep. It 
was deliciously and dreamily quiet. The 
sea was sparkling in the sunshine, and 
presently the novel which I had borrowed 
from the ship’s library dropped to my 
lap, and I abandoned myself to the 
luxury of reverie and anticipation. 

It was the third day since we left 
Queenstown, and, although Mrs. 
Parminter had purposely selected a slow 
boat, we were due in New York in four 
or five more. I was curious to view this 
country by comparison with which all 
Europe was so unbearable, and I was 
half-unconsciously evolving some fancy 
pictures of it, when I heard my name 
spoken in a tone that made me spring 
startled to my feet. I saw that it was 
the Purser who had addressed me 

** What is it?’’ I asked. 

‘*Mrs. Parminter has been taken ill,’’ 
he answered; ‘‘ no, wait,’’ as I was pre- 
paring to hasten to her, ‘‘ very ill, I 
mean! She has ruptured a_blood- 
vessel.’’ He put his hand on my arm 
to steady me. ‘‘ Miss Wingrove, she 
is dead.”’ 

‘* Good God!’’ I said, and we stood 
staring at each other in a stony silence. 

““Who was with her?’’ I asked 
huskily after the pause. 

** Fortunately the stewardess was with 
her. She had rung for some lemonade, 
and the stewardess was in the state- 
room when it happened. It was over in 
three minutes—there wasn’t time even 
to call the doctor.”’ 

“IT will go down,’’ I said—dimly it 
seemed to me I might be of use; ‘‘ I 
will go down!”’ 

The suddenness of the awful thing 
made it stupefying. My brain reeled. I 
had not learnt to love her; she had been 
little more than a stranger to me. But 
to hear that she was dead—the woman 
I had quitted barely half-an-hour ago— 
completely staggered me. I will not 
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dwell on that time ; everybody was very 
kind, the passengers and the captain. 
In the mysterious way in which every- 
thing becomes known on board ship, the 
position | was to have filled to her leaked 
out. Captain Holt advised me _ to 
communicate with her relatives as soon 
as we arrived, and furnished me with 
some addresses which had been found 
among the papers in her trunks. A very 
nice littke woman on her way to rejoin 
her husband in Buffalo recommended me 
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never heard of me; my very slender 
resources might be exhausted before 
they even replied to my letter. I lacked 
the means to book a homeward passage 
without their assistance, and, for the 
same reason, could not proceed to 
Chicago to prefer my claim in person. 
With the lowering of Mrs. Parminter’s 
body into.the ocean, | appeared to myself 
to become homeless and _ purposeless. 
My premonition of evil recurred to me, 
and when we sighted Sandy Hook I 





SHE WAS A SHOCKING SAILOR. 


to a boarding-house in New York, where 
she said I could remain, at an extremely 
moderate cost, until my arrangements 
for returning to England had been made. 
Nowhere else should I have been treated 
with such sympathy and consideration 
as was shown to me here at sea, but as 
the stupor wore off, and I began to look 
my Situation in the face, 1 could not 
blink the fact that it was distinctly 
awkward. 

It was all very well to suggest my 
communicating *’ with people who had 
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b held it with an ‘‘I-told-you-so”” sensa- 
tion anything but consoling. 

The Customs did not detain me long ; 
my ‘“‘ baggage’’—as my luggage was 
now rechristened—was not extensive, 
and though the officers made as much 
litter as one small box and a portmanteau 
would permit, I was soon free to take 
my way out into the confusion of the 
docks. 

Mindful of the nice little woman’s 
injunctions, I did not hire a cab in a city 
where cab-drivers are only legalised 
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brigands; but, leaving instructions for 
my impediments to be temporarily 
stored, inquired for a ‘‘ surface-car,”’ 
and proceeded to the boarding-house by 
tram. 


I had not far to walk when it deposited 
me in Union Square, and a pretty Irish 
maid, who replied to my ring, informed 
me that a small bedroom ‘‘ moight be 
had.’’ So far so good; my installation 
had been effected quickly. For the sum 
of six dollars—or thirty shillings a 
week—I found myself provided with a 
most comfortable little apartment in a 
well-appointed house, and confronted 
with a cuisine that astonished me. I ate 
my dinner that first night—a dinner 
which began with oyster soup and ended 
with ice-cream—in a mood of renewed 
cheerfulness. I sipped my coffee con- 
tentedly, and reflecting that my missive 
to Chicago was already despatched, I 
felt 1 might do worse than wait here for 
the reply. 

Alas, my mood was short-lived! On 
the morrow I needed to purchase some 
trifle for my wardrobe, and I speedily 
discovered that, while comestibles were 
cheap, everything else was woefully, 
appallingly dear. Moreover, the days 
went by—a week went by—and no reply 
to my letter arrived. I began to study 
the ‘‘ Wanted’’ columns of the news- 
papers. I wrote again to another 
address in Chicago, and my second flood 
of eloquence met with the fate of my 
first. I studied the columns of more 
newspapers; I paid two bills for board 
and residence; and I passed wakeful 
nights. I had positively commenced to 
debate an appeal to the British Consul 
when a strange thing happened—strange 
inasmuch as it affected the whole tenor 
of my after life. I always gave my 
attention to the papers after breakfast 
in the general sitting-room, and one 
morning I saw an advertisement which 
I instantly resolved to answer. It ran 
thus : 





** FOR SCIENTIFIC PURPOSES, A YOUNG 
LADY REQUIRED. No technical know- 
ledge demanded, but refinement and 
prepossessing appearance indispensable. 
To an applicant having all the necessary 
qualifications—impossible to specify in 


print—a large salary will be paid. Call 
No. X. West 39th Street.’’ 


CHAPTER II. 

There was a suggestion of mystery 
in the lines which attracted me in- 
dependently of the high remuneration 
promised. No hour was mentioned, so, 
attiring myself in my new costume— 
which I had begun sorely to repent me 
of having bought—I prepared to start 
at once. I made my way “‘ up town’ 
on foot, and I take the opportunity of 
saying that the city of New York of 
which I saw a good deal that morning, 
will always be ranked among the 
greatest disillusions of my life. 

On reaching West 39th Street, I 
discovered that my destination was 
sufficiently close to Fifth Avenue to be 
a decidedly fashionable address. Out- 
wardly, No. X differed from the sober 
‘** brown-stone *’ row which contained it 
in but two minute particulars. It was 
a shade shabbier, and there was a tiny 
brass plate on the door bearing the in- 
scription: ‘‘ Dr. Papucci.’”” I had, 
however, already gathered enough of 
the character of the city in which I was, 
to be aware that in New York the 
soberest exteriors may conceal establish- 
ments of the most extraordinary 
description, and I pulled the bell a little 
nervously. 

In response to my explanation, a 
negro servant ushered me into a small 
ground-floor parlour, conventionally and 
even barely furnished, where a visitor 
was seated, whose presence was appar- 
ently due to the same cause as my own. 
I conjectured this, at all events; and 
that I had guessed correctly was 
demonstrated a few moments later by 
the entrance of a middle-aged woman, 
very foreign-looking and untidy, who 
gave her a quick glance, and said: 

‘**Dr. Papucci is sorry that he is unable 
to see you.”’ 

The unsuccessful candidate rose and 
departed, while I was conscious that I, 
in my turn, was being weighed in the 
balance. We were scarcely alone when 
the foreign woman said : 

** Please to go upstairs. The doctor 
will speak with you presently.’’ 

** Come,’’ I exclaimed to myself, ‘‘ I 
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am progressing! I pass to room No. 
2; this is encouraging. At least I am 
not judged so deficient of the ‘indispens- 
able attractiveness ’ as to be beneath the 
gentleman’s consideration !”’ 

I could not see the apartment to which 
I was now admitted instantaneously, 
because I found myself behind a high 
screen unfolded on the threshold. When 
I had circumnavigated it I perceived that 
room No. 2 was much larger than the 
other—very large indeed—and designed 
to be lighted by three electric lamps pen- 
dant at regular intervals from the 
ceiling. I cannot say that it was 
luxurious, for while the arm-chairs, of 
which there were a prodigious number, 
were of velvet, they were very rusty, and 
the rugs about the polished floor were 
rather quaint than beautiful. The high 
window, too, of stained glass, seemed 
to me tinted less with an eye to adorn- 
ment than for the purpose of preventing 
any proceedings occurring here from 
being overlooked—an idea which was 
strengthened by the fact that across one 
end of the room, under the third of the 
electric globes, extended a narrow plat- 
form. I had just remarked a door, 
communicating, I concluded, with the 
owner’s sanctum, when it opened, and 
Dr. Papucci came in. 





I saw a little thin man, clean shaven, 
with a complexion almost saffron colour, 
and with long black hair, which he wore 
without a parting, combed back off a 
protuberant forehead. He was clothed 
it would be absurd to describe him as 
** dressed ’’--in a flipping black suit, 
ample enough to have contained the 
foreign woman as well, and, as he 
advanced, he inclined himself towards 
me in a series of spasmodic jerks. 





Although hé understood why I was 
here as perfectly as I did myself, it was 
my ridiculous duty to assume that he 
was ignorant. 

‘**I have called,’’ I said, ‘‘ in respect 
of your advertisement.” 

‘‘ E vero,’’ he answered, ‘‘ you think 
that you will suit me? Yes, yes.’’ He 
spoke with a most awful accent—broken 
English flavoured by the American twang 
—which I shall not attempt to reproduce. 
‘* What next, miss?’’ 





‘* Will you tell me exactly what it is 
you require?” 

‘* | require,’’ he said, ‘‘ the first thing 
of all, a charming young lady. Does 
that surprise you for a professor, eh?’’ 

‘* It does not surprise me,’’ | replied, 
‘* because I was aware of it. But it 
embarrasses me, because it causes me 
to appear conceited in applying to you.’’ 

He paused a moment, reflectively, 
with his head to one side. Then he 
smiled, and his smile was villainous. 

‘* Good,’’ he said, ** yes, yes, good! 
You are a foreigner?”’ 

‘*I am English; in fact, it is only a 
fortnight since | arrived in the country.”’ 

** I detected it! Myself, 1 am from 
Boston. I also have arrived in New 
York only a short while. It is a great 
city.”’ 

‘** It is a very ugly one, I think.”’ 

*** Ugly’? Oh, yes, only rich! The 
culture, the appreciation, is in Boston. 
There I am well known; I should have 
remained there, but ’’—he sighed—“‘‘but 
it was best to leave. Do you know my 
science ?”’ 

‘** 1 beg your pardon ?’’ I inquired. 

‘* My science, my profession? Miss, 
I am a doctor, but | do not make you 
sick with drugs, I cure you by hypno- 
tism. You are in bed, paralysed—lI 
make you walk! How? Do I concern 
myself with your limbs, and beat and 
pummel them? Bah, nonsense! I go to 
the seat of all the sensations—I go to 
the brain! I say to you, ‘ You are quite 
all right, you can walk magnificently. 
Come, let us go out! What a fine day 
it is; let us have a stroll down the 
Broadway!’ And you who are lying 
stiff, helpless, like a log, you believe me ; 
your mind is boss, and / boss your mind. 
You exercise yourself, and get well! 
Bravo!’’ 

He accompanied his words by an 
appropriate pantomime, as if he had been 
actually walking with the paralytic down 
Broadway, and I stared at the unpleas- 
ant little man amazedly. I had heard of 
hypnotism, of course, but rather as 
material for an entertainment than as a 
medical fact. Of its curative value I 
knew at that period absolutely nothing. 

‘““You tell me of miracles,” Il 
murmured. 
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He waved his hand, and favoured me 
with his odious smile anew. 

‘‘E vero, perhaps one day you shall see 
them—when the practice begins! That 
has to be made here; I must become 
known.”’ 

‘As you were in Boston,’’ I sug- 
gested, for his removal under the 
circumstances looked strange to me. 

‘*Ah,’’ he said, and changed the 
subject. I have always fancied that Dr. 
Papucci’s admiration for Boston was not 
reciprocated. 

““What I need to engage,’ he 
continued, ‘‘ is a lady for this room, an 
assistant to receive the patients. She 
should be educated, and agreeable to see 
—my wife is singularly ill-favoured 
and she should wear a dress a little 
artistic. It has its effect, that! I would 
pay forty dollars a week.’’ 

‘* To me—to receive patients?” 

‘“Ah, go slowly! The lady must be 
also a good *‘ subject’; that is not to be 
helped! I must be able to show, to an 
assembly here, upon the platform on one 
or two evenings in every week that I 
have really the hypnotic power. A good 
subject is even more valuable than the 
artistic dress.’’ 

I hesitated, alarmed. 

‘* Nothing that 1 should do would 
offend your good taste if you were con- 
scious of it!’’ he assured me quickly. 
‘*T am a professor—you a lady; be 
easy; what do you say? Supposing I 
find you suitable to my purpose, do you 
agree ?’’ 

‘“* Will it injure my health?’’I asked. 

‘** Bah,’’ he retorted; ‘‘it is my health, 
mine, that the profession injures. If I 
were a rich man, if I had saved a few 
thousand dollars, believe me I should no 
longer work at all! Come, decide!”’ 

‘*T have decided,’’ I answered; ‘‘ if 
you wish it I agree! What is the test?’’ 

He signed me to follow him into the 
study, which was artificially darkened, 
and visible only by the rays of a lowered 
gas-jet burning on the writing-table. 
This flame Dr. Papucci extinguished, 
after putting me into a seat fashioned 
something like the chair in which one 
lies back to be tortured by a dentist. 

‘* I warn you,”’ he said, speaking :n 
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the black darkness, “‘ that it is always 
difficult to hypnotise a person for the 
first time, and that it is still more diffi- 
cult when she attempts to resist. If you 
wish me to succeed, do not rebel against 
what you will feel.’’ 

** I will not rebel,’’ I faltered. And 
he was silent for, I should think, several 
minutes, while I could hear my heart 
thumping. 

Suddenly a dazzling flood of electric 
light was flung violently by some con- 
trivance into my eyes, and I heard him 
again: 

‘*Keep looking at it,’’ he said, 
impressively. 

I kept looking—I remembered I rust 
not fail. I felt my eyes getting hums, 
my gaze becoming fixed independently of 
my will. My thoughts grew inextricably 
confused. 

The next thing I was aware of was 
Dr. Papucci bending over me in the ‘day- 
light, and saying complacently : 

“You will do!”’ 


CHAPTER III. 


The Professor had certainly mastered 
the art of advertisement. In a little more 
than a week the Press was discussing the 
establishment in West 39th Street with 
diffuseness that only an American news- 
paper can attain. Dr. Papucci’s ‘‘views,’’ 
his aims, his tricks of speech, every 
detail of the man and the house furnished 
food for illustrated ‘* copy ’’ of the most 
sensational kind. As for me, I saw 
myself depicted on the platform, accom- 
plishing feats impossible to me in my 
normal state: here, remarking with a 
gracious smile to our “‘ reporter ’’ some- 
thing that I had never said; asleep, 
standing up, sitting down. I learnt that 
my size in shoes was ‘‘ three,’’ and ¢ 
read that I had a tiny mole on the lobe 
of my left ear. 

Our Sunday and Thursday evenings 
were well attended, as may be supposed, 
and before long the lectures procured 
the doctor two or three patients, who 
paid him the most exorbitant fees. He 
was accordingly satisfied with the pro- 
gress of the practice, and I, on my side, 
was contented, too. My salary was 


regularly forthcoming, and I experi- 
enced, so far, no feelings of languor or 
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‘* HYPNOTIC SUGGESTIONS,"’ SAID THE PROFESSOR, ‘‘ ARE OF VARIOUS KINDS.”’ 
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depression which, despite his assurance, 
I had somewhat feared. 

I think it was on the fourth of our 
** Sundays ”’ that I noticed in the salon 
a young man who had absolutely the 
most weary-looking face possible to 
conceive. With him—his senior by about 
ten years—was a Mr. Horace Campbell, 
whom I had already seen here, and this 
gentleman presently informed me that 
they were relatives, having the same 
family name. 

‘* My cousin made the trip with me for 
his health,”’ he said; ‘‘ I think we are 
from your own country, Miss Win- 
grove?” 

“*From England?’’ 
pleasure. 

‘Well, from Scotland—much the 
same thing abroad! Do not the 
demonstrations exhaust you? We feared 
they must, did we not, Algy?”’ 

The young man, thus brought into 
the conversation, bowed to me listlessly. 

‘‘T have been very interested,’’ he 
murmured. But he did not appear so, 
and it was not until the other lounged 
away to where the doctor was sur- 
rounded by a little admiring crowd, that 
he said any more. I contemplated him 
with attention—his pallor did not make 
him less handsome, but rendered him 
more conspicuous—and I observed that 
at the withdrawal of his companion his 
countenance cleared a little. I gathered 
that he was not devoted to this cousin 
with whom he had made the voyage from 
Europe, and who referred so solicitously 
to his health. 

‘* What is the matter with you?’’ I 
asked abruptly. 

“IT can’t sleep,’’ he answered; 
“‘insomnia they call it; J call it bad 
language! I have a vague idea of trying 
the hocus-pocus business; I beg your 
pardon, the hypnotism.’’ 

‘* Have you been to any ordinary 
medical man?’’ 

‘*IT have been to half-a-dozen!’’ he 
said. ‘‘ This ‘ run across’ was the last 
one’s prescription. I’ve spent a fortune 
on doctors, Miss Wingrove, since I’ve 
had one to spend; and up to that time 
I never had an ache.”’ 

“Has the suffering been of long 
duration ?”’ 


I asked with 


‘* Six months!”’ he smiled. ‘‘ Yes, it’s 
six months since I went to pieces; I 
meant to go in for medicine myself, and 
it was the last ‘exam.’ that smashed 
me up.’”’ 

‘*You have abandoned the intention ?’’ 
I liked him; he pleased me. He did not 
attempt to pay me dubious compliments, 
as did most of the men who talked to 
me in the salon. 

‘**T shouldn’t be fit for it now, though 
it’s a fact the trip has done me good; 
and, besides, it isn’t imperative any 
longer. I am boring you, though?’’ 

‘*You are not boring me at all,’’ I 
said. 

‘* What I meant was that since I came 
into the property I am independent. An 
uncle of ours—Horace’s and mine—was 
obliging enough to die last year, and I 
succeeded. The place is ‘ Muirness,’ 
perhaps you know it?”’ 

I said I didn’t; and observed that 
** Horace,’’ as he called him, appeared 
to be very anxious about his condition— 
‘** he is always watching you!”’ 

He smiled again, a shade maliciously 
this time. ‘‘ Is he?’’ he said; ‘‘ I must 
be rather an excitement for Horace, I 
should think. He’s the next heir! I 
should like to come back here, Miss 
Wingrove, if you'll let me; I haven’t 
felt so communicative for ages!” 

The room had begun to thin now, and 
presently the Campbells were the only 
visitors remaining. The doctor had 
waxed eloquent on his one topic, and we 
all stood listening in a semi-circle on the 
hearth. 

‘‘Hypnotic suggestions,’ he said, 
tossing back his amplitude of frock-coat, 
“‘ are of various kinds. Some are only 
effected during sleep, and disappear with 
a return to the waking state; others con- 
tinue during the waking state; others, 
again, are produced in the waking state. 
It is strange, eh? But it is true. Yes, 
yes!’ 

‘Pray go on!’’ said Mr. Horace 
Campbell, courteously. 

‘* The suggestion which continues in 
the waking state,’’ pursued the Pro- 
fessor, ‘‘ appears to the subject to be 
quite spontaneous. It seems to him his 


own opinion; perhaps the plain truth. 
This gentleman, for instance ; you do not 
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sleep? Well, I tell you that for that 
very reason you are extremely suscep- 
tible. I will make you sleep, if you like, 
here and now, and I will tell you that the 
lady is a deformed negress; and when 
you wake for an hour, two hours, after- 
wards, you will regard her with ab- 
horrence! What do you say to that?”’ 

‘** I say that I should never be able to 
forgive myself !’’ was the reply. ‘‘Thanks 
for the offer.” 

Mr. Horace spoke again. 

‘* Yours is a queer gift, Professor,” 
he said, thoughtfully, ‘‘ you are master 
of a marvellous science. Could you—it 
is merely an inquiry—could you restore 
my cousin to health ; would the sleep you 
speak of be beneficial ?’’ 

Dr. Papucci shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“Why not, in sense’s sake?’’ he 
returned. ‘‘ Naturally.’’ 

I looked to see if the young man 
would accept his services, expecting him 
to do so; but he did not (not at the time, 
at least), and, after the pair took their 
leave, it was not for four or five days 
that I saw him any more. 


He told me then that he had decided 
to yield himself to the treatment, and, 
he was so very agreeable, we walked 
together a long while. Now you must 
not suppose that I was the sort of woman 
who is periodically attracted by some 
man or another after a ridiculously short 
acquaintance ; that would be unfair! But 
I am free to confess that my mind had 
run on Algy Campbell very strangely, 
and when we met I was undeniably 
pleased. I was glad, moreover, that he 
had determined to try a course of hypno- 
tism; I believed it would do him good. 

During the first attempt I waited 
anxiously to hear the result, and I was 
delighted to learn that it had succeeded. 
He assured me the same evening that he 
had not felt so fresh and invigorated for 
months. After that he came every day, 
and on each occasion we used to con- 
verse together either before or after he 
had slept. 

What did we talk about? Well, I 
used to tell him how much better he was 
looking—though I was surprised to 
remark that by and by he accepted the 
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statement more as a compliment than as 
a truth—and he would chat to me in the 
most genial fashion of his home and his 


experiences. On one subject only I 
always found him taciturn. He declined 
to discuss his cousin Horace. The in- 


troduction of the unwelcome name would 
invariably nip his cheerfulness in the 
bud, and so—being as tactful as my 
neighbours—I was careful to avoid it. 
With a man one likes, besides, it is not 
of his cousin that one wants to talk. 
Altogether I had not been in such 
spirits since my installation as I was at 
this period. The professor was in ex- 
cellent feather—I would hear him 
humming fragments of Verdi in his 
solitude—and once when Patti was sing- 
ing at the Opera House he astonished 
both his wife and myself by presenting 
us with the tickets for a couple of 
fauteuils. ‘‘Amuse yourself,’’ he said to 
me, ‘‘ I also shall amuse myself one day 
The life improves 





—and many days. 
with me!’’ Nothing could have exceeded 
the graciousness of his manner latterly, 
and I congratulated myself with 
increased warmth upon the chance 
which brought me to him. My connec- 
tion with Dr. Papucci, however, was 
destined to come to an end very soon, 
and in a most unexpected way. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Algy Campbell asked me to marry 
him. I had been taking my constitu- 
tional, and we met in 23rd Street, just 
as 1 was passing Dorlon’s. 

It was natural we should stop and 
speak, and then he inquired whether he 
might accompany me as far as the house. 
I could see by his face that he was 
harassed, and it did not need his unusual 
silence after the permission had been 
granted to show me that there was 
something important in the background. 
What the ‘* something ’’ was, though, 
1 protest that I was far from suspecting. 

It scarcely surprised me, as we 
crossed to Madison Square, when he 
begged me to enter and sit down awhile ; 
and it was there that he asked me 
abruptly to be his wife. 

‘** 1 do not know if you care for me,”’ 
he said; ‘‘ I think you like me a little? 
But I am a rich man, and you will be 
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very well off, Natalie. Will you marry 
me ‘ right away,’ as they say here? | 
want you to marry me next week.’’ 

My heart rose into my throat. They 
say a woman always knows when she is 
going to be proposed to. Rubbish! / 
am a woman, and | didn’t. 

‘** What do you answer?’ he mur- 
mured, impatiently. 

I spoke the truth. I said: ‘‘You have 
astonished me more than | can tell you. 
1 never guessed you thought about me 
like that!’’ 

** Will you marry me?’’ he repeated. 
‘* Natalie, you don’t know how badly I 
want you—what it means to me! You 
are the only nice woman I’ve seen in the 
country! You shall have whatever you 
wish for, and, if anything happens to 
me, you'll always be independent. Say 
‘yes,’ and make me happy. 

I lifted my eyes from the asphalte, and 
said it,—and for an instant he covered 
my hand with his. The day had been 
terrifically, indescribably hot, and now in 
the comparative cool of twilight this 
oasis in the brick-and-mortar city was 
eagerly sought. Weary-faced men 
lounged in, to loll limply on the benches, 
while the electric lamps began to shine 
among the branches overhead, and on 
the adjacent ** sidewalk ’’ of Broadway. 
The crowd of the streets commenced to 


” 


extend itself here, to mop _ itself—to 
breathe. 
‘* God bless you, dear!’’ said Algy. 


“* Let us go.’’ 

We strolled slowly towards 39th Street 
while he pleaded to me again to let the 
ceremony be soon, and—what astonished 
me greatly—to have it secret. 

*“What do we want with fuss and 
parade?’’ he urged. ‘‘ You shall be 
made my wife as tightly as the law can 
do it—My Heaven, you may be positive 
of that!—but I have a reason for not 
wishing people to know about it. I don’t 
want any one to know. Listen to me: 
I will hire a furnished flat somewhere 
up town at once, and to-night you must 
tender the Doctor your resignation. Say 
you are tired, ill, what you choose; that 
you must and will leave him in a few 
days! Wecan be married quite quietly, 


and in a year at most, please Heaven, 
our union shall be published to the whole 
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world from the house tops. My dear 
little girl,’’ his tone was almost feverish 
with anxiety, ‘‘in mercy’s name humour 
me! I implore you give me my way!”’ 

When a man “ implores,’’ and the 
woman loves him——! He left me 
radiant. 

1 was perplexed by the calmness with 
which the Professor received my nervous 
intimation that evening. In meditating 
on the trouble he would experience in 
securing a substitute, I had looked for 
remonstrance and even anger, but he 
heard me with genuine indifference | 
thought, and bowed politely. 

‘*It is fortunate it does not matter 
much,’’ he said; ‘‘I_ shall soon 
discontinue the lectures and the demon- 


strations. Well and good, dear Miss!” 


His remarkable affability endured until 
the termination of my engagement. Up 
to the morning that | left and bade him 
farewell, he remained cordial and bland. 
I never succeeded in mastering an 
instinctive dislike to him—on acquaint- 
ance much preferring his untidy wife— 
but it would be false if 1 declared that 
from first to last I once heard from Dr. 
Papucci an irritable or thankless word. 

Algy and I were married as privately 
as he had desired. Do you ask me to 
describe the happiness that was mine? 
I could not more express it than I was 
able to explain to myself the shadowy 
feeling which was its one alloy. My 
husband was affectionate and generous 
to magnificence, and vet it speedily 
appeared to me that he was chary of 
showing me how much he cared—fear- 
ful lest J should grow to care too much 
for him. I told myself 1 was whimsical 
and unjust; that I loved him so fondly | 
was absurd. But his tenderness, which 
would be suddenly withdrawn, the in- 
explicable change that would occur in 
him when our confidences were 
becoming too familiar, oppressed me 
intermittently, struggle how I would. 
By and bye I knew what it meant. 


He told me he was not going to live. 

‘*I am dying,’ he said, heavily, ‘** I 
feel it! Don’t argue with me, Natalie, 
it is a fact.”’ 

‘** But—but,’’ I gasped, ‘* the Doctor 
is doing you good; you admit it!”’ 
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He sighed. ‘‘Am I better?”’ he asked. 
I could not answer. He was latterly 
at once better and worse, and this, too, 
had been distressing me, though I had 
endeavoured to deceive myself. 

‘*No,”’ he pursued, “‘you see the thing 
as plainly as I do. I| am dying by 
inches; in a month I shall be in my 
grave!’ 

‘* Algy, are you mad?’’ | exclaimed. 
‘* You will kill yourself by your insane 
fear !"’ 

‘Il owe it to you,’’ he went on 
hurriedly, ‘‘it is a confession! I have 
understood it for some time ; and Horace 
will be glad. Horace grudges me every 
year—is waiting, praying, for my death! 
He would poison me if he dared ; but we 
will spoil his chance together, you and 
1! I know I oughtn’t to have spoken to 
you—I ought not to have asked Any 
woman to be my wife without acknow- 
ledging the truth—only I was frightened 
you might refuse me if you knew I 
couldn’t live; and if a son is born after 
I am gone that fellow won’t be heir!”’ 

I think my face must have been the 
colour of ashes. 

‘* This was your ‘ love’?’’ I faltered, 
and I could not help the tears coming ; 
‘*] myself was nothing to you!” 

‘* IT have not finished my confession,”’ 
he added, drearily; ‘‘ I love you to-day 
better than my life.”’ 

1 sobbed over him, and he strained 
me to him. I begged him to be calm; 
to take other advice. ‘‘I have taken 
no advice,’’ he said, ‘‘ it would be use- 
less. I am sure of it! Pray God in 
Heaven we shall have a son!’’ 

That was all I could extract from him ; 
that he had the conviction; that he was 
‘*sure.’’ It paralysed me at first, and 
then it seemed ridiculous; ultimately, 
even, the vagueness of it brought some 
comfort. 

It was the same night that I turned 
towards him with a sharp cry— 

‘** Algy,’’ I said, breathlessly, ‘‘ will 
you humour a whim of mine, and not 
go to Dr. Papucci any more?’’ 

‘“ Why?’ he asked. ‘* Why not?’ It 
had become a habit with him. 

‘*Because,’’ I answered; ‘‘well, never 
mind the reason; don’t go!’’ 

Pacing the room with my brain on 
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fire, a notion had struck me that I was 
afraid to phrase. Algy’s assertion that 
his cousin would murder him if he had 
the courage, wild and unreasonable as 
it might be, had led my thoughts 
further afield, and the recollection came 
to me of that night when the two men 
had stayed late while the Professor ex- 
pounded the mysteries of his science 
upon the hearth. I remembered his 
dissertation on hypnotic ** suggestions,’’ 
his statement that an idea could be im- 
planted in the subject’s mind so as to 
appear in his waking hours spontaneous. 
And I remembered how Horace Camp- 
bell had listened, and, later, how the 
Doctor had spoken enigmatically of 
retirement and ease. 

The bewildering fancy took root in my 
head. If Algy could be saved I would 
save him! 

I became on the face of it a very 
capricious woman at this period, for a 
few days afterwards I begged him to 
take me to England by the next boat. 
He demurred at first, but consented 
presently, as he consented to every 
request I made. When at length we 
were on board I imparted my suspicion 
to him, uttering it firmly in order to 
impress him. Primarily I cannot pretend 


that I succeeded, though he certainly 
heard me with amazement, but after we 
arrived, and his health improved, and 
the weeks and months slipped by, only 
to see him growing daily stronger, the 
awful terror which was torturing him 
began to slowly fade, and he realised, as 
I did, that he had been the victim of an 
abominable plot. 

No prosecution was possible, and, as 
Mr. Campbell never returned from 
America, I remain quite ignorant of his 
fate. 1 am sure I trust he has been 
lynched! As for the Doctor, I have only 
heard that he has removed from West 
39th Street. Whether he practises in 
New York at another address, or 
whether he has migrated to pastures 
new, I cannot say. Of course I do not 
attempt to persuade everybody as I per- 
suaded my husband—that would be 
futile; but that the belief, which was 
meant to result in killing him was 
instilled by Dr. Papucci on the arrange- 
ment of a heavy payment I myself shall 
always be positive. I am just as certain 
of it as I am that if my dear one had 
not been rescued when he was, a 
miniature ‘‘ Algy’’ in tunic and sash 


would never have been shouting ‘‘Papa’’ 
as I lay down my pen. 
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NOTES ON CARAVANNING. 


By J. HARRIS STONE, M.A. 


The annual meeting of the Caravan 
Club of Great Britain and Ireland was 
held on Wednesday, 


Club’s February 7th, at 5 p.m., 
Annual at Essex Hall, Essex 
Meeting. Street, Strand, Lon- 

don, W.C. The old 


Council and officers were re-elected, 
with the addition of Miss Sheppard on 
the former, and the Hon. Treasurer 
reported finances satisfactory. 


A member of the Council, an ardent 


caravannist, during the last autumn 
: had a most agreeable 
Tour and _ satisfactory tour, 

in which lasted five 
Wales. weeks. ‘* My route,”’ 


he writes, ‘‘ was Man- 
chester, Chester, Rhyl, Conway, Ban- 


gor, Carnarvon, Portmadoc, § Bar- 
mouth, Bala, Corwen, Llangollen, 
Ruabon, Wrexham, Chester, Man- 
chester. The roads were excellent all 


the way, and there are no very bad 
hills, though those at Colwyn and Pen- 
maenmawr are moderately severe. I 
thoroughly recommend this route to 
anyone touring in Wales. There is no 





“*THE BLUE BIRD.”’ 


difficulty in getting pitches, and the 
people are most obliging. I travel with 
a 12-foot van, weighing just over 30 
cwt. complete, but without bedding or 
personal luggage. I drive a pair of 
horses with a pole, and travel a good 
deal at a trot. I find it easier for the 
class of horse I use, and two horses 
seem to work better together when 
trotting. My wagon has a very good 
set of under-works, and is’ built for 
fast travelling. I do not as a rule go 


more than 12 miles a day, and my 
longest march has been 30.’’ This 


member has kindly sent in a full list 
of his pitches, with particulars of water 
supply, etc., for filing at the offices of 
the Club, so that any other member 
who would care to go over the 
ground can consult same, and benefit 
by his experience. He always paid 
2/6 per night for stabling or grazing 
the two horses and standing of van, 
except when he stayed over three days, 
when he always made special arrange- 
ments. We reproduce one of his photo- 
graphs of Bala taken during the tour. 
It is to be hoped that other members 
of the Club will similarly and un- 
_ selfishly place the particulars of 
4 their tours at the disposal of 
brother and sister companions of 

the road. 


The use of the vans for propa- 
ganda work is on the increase. The 
Women’s National 


Countess Health Association 
of of Ireland, which, 
Aberdeen’s under the auspices 
Van. of the Countess of 


Aberdeen, is doing 
good and useful work in Ireland, 
has a van called ‘‘The Blue Bird,”’ 
a picture of which we reproduce. 
[his caravan last autumn had a 
successful tour in the district of 
Bangor, Co. Down, in charge of 
Mrs. James Gregg. The Dowager 
Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava, 
Chairman of the Belfast Branch of 
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the Association, with her two 
daughters, Lady Hermione Black- 
wood and Lady Helen Munro- 
Ferguson, took much _ interest in 
the tour, and arranged meetings. 
Clandeboye, Millisle, Donaghadee 
Ballywalter, and _ other places were 








NOTES ON CARAVANNING. 


man, so that the duties of driver and 
housekeeper were shared by myself and 
a littke boy and girl, aged 11 and 9, 
with whatever voluntary help was avail- 
able on the spot.’’ We have not the 
slightest doubt the employment of a 
well-turned-out caravan for such good 








BALA TOWN. 


visited, and lectures given on 
Hygiene from the caravan and also in 
public halls. The literature of the Asso- 
ciation circulated, 


was and it was 
found that the people took much in- 
terest in learning how to keep their 


homes healthy and bright. The move- 
ment is making great headway in Ire- 
land, and the results can only be for 
the benefit of the We wish 
the ‘‘ Blue Bird’’ equally successful 
flights in the future, the tour last 
autumn being its first. Mrs. Gregg 
writes: ‘‘ During the month I gave 11 
lectures, and interviewed numbers of 
people, but everywhere we _ enjoved 
making new friends, and were shown 
great kindness. We did not take a 


masses. 


purposes aids materially the enterprise. 
Curiosity is aroused, and attention is 
directed which otherwise would not be. 
The advantage to the lecturers in 
travelling about with some, at any 
rate, of their home comforts is by no 
means small. : 


Two caravan songs, 
have just 


with choruses, 
been published, under one 
cover, by Messrs. Bach 
and Co., of 189 Oxford 
Street, W. The words 
by Mr. J. Harris Stone, 
are full of the spirit of the open road. 
The music is by Mr. Heller Nicholls, of 
Cheltenham, who has composed the 
music of many successful songs. 


Caravan 
Songs. 
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THE 


THE PASSING EQUINE. 
‘* My Lord, the carriage waits with- 
out.”’ 
‘** Without what, base varlet; with- 
out what?’’ 


‘* Without horses, my Lord; it is an 
automobile.’”’ 


A CASE FOR THE ANTI-CRUELTY 
SOCIETY. 

Little Alice, whose family lived in a 
rather large house with a comfortable 
equipment of servants to run _ it 
smoothly, went home from school one 
day with a little playmate whose parents 
were in much 
less affluent cir- 
cumstances. She 
had a very good 
time, and = on 
coming home 
was telling her 
mother all about 
it, when all at 
once she sobered 
up and said: 

‘* But, mother 
dear, they do 
one very dread- 
ful thing. I sort ° 
of hate to tell 
you about it, for 
it’s kind of cruel, 
and you mightn’t 
let me go 
again.”’ 

However, the 
desire to tell it 
prevailed, and,in 
an awful voice 
she whispered: 

** They use 
their own grand- 
mother for a 
cook.”’ 


MISLED. 


The hen returned to her nest only to 
find it empty. 

‘* Very funny,’’ says she, ‘‘I can 
never find things where I lay them!”’ 





** | WONDER WHETHER I HAVE A DOUBLE ?”’ 


HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


A QUIET’AFFAIR. 

A prominent lawyer, who after two 
months a widower, took unto himself 
another spouse, was very indignant 
when he read in one of the local papers 
the following notice of his marriage: 

‘* The wedding was very quiet owing 
to a recent bereavement in the bride- 
groom’s family.’’ 


PIE CUTTERS. 

Old Aunt Sally, the highly-esteemed 
cook in a Southern family, was fre- 
quently praised for her culinary skill, 
and, on one occasion, when a number 
of guests had 
been to dine with 
the family, re- 
mark was made 
touching the 
beautiful. appear- 
ance of Sally’s 
pie, which 
showed a_ very 
pretty ‘‘scallop’’ 
on its edge. 

Inquiry being 
made as to how 
the old lady 

_managed to get 
such an even de- 
sign, Sally was 
summoned to the 
dining-room, and 
the question was 
duly put to 
her. 

The emotions 
of the guests 
may be imagined 
when the old lady 
replied : 

** Oh, dat’s 
easy. I jest uses 
my false teeth.’’ 


METHOD IN HIS MADNESS. 


Druggist: ‘‘ What kind of a hair 
brush do you want?”’ 

Tommy: ‘‘ Er—have you any with 
soft backs to them ??’’ 
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THERE’S THE RUB! 
‘‘Pardon my ignorance,’’ said the 
lady passenger to the Captain of the big 
ship, ‘‘ but how do you manage to find 
your way across the trackless ocean ?’’ 
‘‘By means of the compass, madam,’’ 
answered the Captain. ‘* The needle 
unvariably points to the north.” 
‘* But suppose,’’ queried the lady 
passenger, ‘‘ Suppose you wish to go 
south ?”’ 


HARMLESS. 

A gentle- 
man, finding 
that the 
stablem en 
were not in 
the habit of 
attending 
church, spoke 
to his coach-, 
man about it. 
““They ought 
to go,’ he 
said. 

‘* 7) nat is 
just what I 
say myself, 
sir,’’ was the 
rejoinder. ‘“‘I 
say to them: 
‘Look at me. 
I go, and 
what harm 
does it do to 
me?’ ’”’ 

NOTHING! 
‘**Nature plans 


wife.’ 








TOO TRUE. 





Teacher :** How many make a million?” 


’ 





Johnny: ‘*‘ Not many.’ 





THE HUMOUR 











OF THINGS. 


ONE WORM. 
‘* What is 


this 


Inquisitive Lady: 
little box for?”’ 

Nerve-racked Clerk: 
and ends.’’ 

Inquisitive Lady: ‘* But it 
compartments; why is that?”’ 

Clerk: ‘‘ One for odds, madam, and 
the other for ends.”’ 


‘* Oh, for odds 


has 


two 





FACT AND HISTORY. 
Jimmy giggled when the teacher read 
the story of 
the Roman 
who swam 
across the 
Tiber three 
times before 
breakfast. 

“You don’t 
doubt that 
the trained 
swimmer 
could do that, 
do you 
James ?”’ 

"Ne, Sita 
answered 
Jimmy, ‘‘ but 
] wondered 
why he didn’t 
make it four, 
and get back 
to the side 
his clothes 


” 


were on. 





SO 
RECKLESS. 


Builder's 


well for man- Man: ‘ Hi, 
kind’s needs.’”’ guv’nor, that 
: ] should new row of 
say so. / houses in 
What _ could Maple Street 
be more con- has fallen 
venient than IMPRUDENT. down like a 
ears to hook ‘* | say, old man, did I ever tell you about the awful pack -9:f 
s pectacles fright I got on my wedding-day ?”’ ' cards.” 
over? ‘*S-s-s-h, no man should speak that way about his Builder: 


**Idiot! didn’t 
I tell not to take the scaffold 
down until you had put the wall paper 


up?”’ 


you 








THE HUMOUR 





HE CUT THE KNOT. 
Customer: ‘‘ 1 want a twopenny cake 
of soap.”’ 
Shopkeeper: ‘‘ Yes, sir—would you 
like it scented or unscented ?”’ 
Customer: ‘‘Oh, never mind—lI’ll 
take it with me.” 


‘* POPULAR.” 
““Is this a popular song ?”’ 
‘*“ Well, lots of folks sing it; but as 
yct no one is sufficiently tired of it for 
it to be what you’d call popular.”’ 


MIXED. 


The following answers are taken from 
a number collected by a school teacher : 

‘‘A blizzard is the inside of a hen.” 

‘*Oxygen is a thing that has eight 
sides.”’ 

‘* The cuckoo never lays its own 
eggs.” 





BuRGtaR (to Mr. Levy, dealer in 
** Yermoneyeryerlife |!" 


Mr. Levy: ‘‘ Mine friendt, you gannot exbect me to gif you my money for 
noting; and mine life vont do you no goot. But I tells you vat I vill do 
I vill buy dot revolver off you at a vair brice.’’ 


second-hand miscellaneous property) 
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SCRIPTURAL INJUNCTION. 

Layman: ‘‘ Our minister’s salary is 
not large; but from the marriages he 
performs and by teaching mathematics, 
he earns considerable money in addition 
to his stipend.”’ 

Stranger: ‘‘I see. He marries and 
multiplies to eke out his living, as it 
were.”’ 


DISCOURAGING. 

A youthful contributor to a weekly 
journal one day received the manuscript 
he had a few days before sent the editor. 
Instead of the usual rejection slip, the 
young man was amazed to find the fol- 
lowing brief note from the editor: 

‘** | venture to observe that the super- 
scription to your MS seems best to 
express our reason for declining it.’’ 

The title-page read as follows: ‘‘ ‘His 
Great Sin,’ about twenty thousand 
words.” 
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City Man: ‘‘ Excuse my abruptness, Miss de Smythe, I offer you my hand and 
heart. I may add that as there are about two million more women than men in the 
country, you'd better close.’’ (She closed). 








FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY EDNA. 


FROCKS AND THRILLS. 


Ribbons of the costliest description 
assume a prominent place in the newest 


models. One of the 
Millinery prettiest of these has 
Modes. the entire crown swathed 


with ribbons, the ends 
of which appear at most unexpected 
places, these being tied in a chic bow. 
Hats of the beret character are now 
made with crowns of light shades of 
check ribbon, the brim being of Tagal 
straw of a dark colour, such as navy, 
dark brown, or black. 

Most attractive is a model which fits 
closely to the head, decorated with a 
broad deep blue ribbon with a brocade 
design in green: and dull _ gold. 
This is bound round the head once, 
and finished with a huge double 
looped bow, which is stitched to 
the crown at the sides. The 
basis of this little hat is a fine felt. 
Very delightful and original is a hat 
composed of rucked mist blue velours, 
with a brush of black feathers starting 
from beneath the brim, and resting on 
the shoulder. It is in this dropping 
manner that the modish brush feathers 
are being arranged now, not only as a 
millinery decoration, but for the orna- 
mentation of the coiffure in the evening. 

Hats which are turned up sharply 
on one side and have a very narrow 
brim on the opposite side are most 
becoming to the average woman, and 
now that they are coming into vogue 
again we hope to see something of 
those tresses which have been so long 
hidden under the basket type of head- 


gear. I am, therefore, pleased to 
mention a model which has just been 
| exhibited by a leading milliner, and 


which owes its greatest charms to its 
simplicity. Rather full in shape, it was 
composed of fine black satin straw, 
having for its only decoration a cockade 
of Royal blue panne, which was 
fastened just where the sweeping brim 
met the crown. 

Very quaint quills are being used on 





A SMART FROCK FOR AFTERNOON WEAR 
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some of the early spring hats of Tagel 
straw. These are formed of the dyed 
breast feathers of cock birds mounted on 
an artificial spine, dyed in every pos- 
sible shade, and outlined with a narrow 
clipped fringe in another shade. The 
effect of the soft fringed edge is much 
prettier than the stiff fronds of the 
ordinary quill. 

The Tam O’Shanter toque is another 
favourite of the moment, being most 
effective when worn by a girl with soft 
fluffy curls *framing the face. These 
youthful-looking hats are carried out in 
brocade, panne, silk, and soft satin. 
Material resembling . closely Turkish 
towelling is being used for the decorat- 





A SMART HAT FOR THE COMING SPRING. 


ing of some of the smartest French 
models now being shown. Light brown 
is a shade that is very popular, and 
looks extremely well when a piping in 
a bright shade of green or red is added. 





LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT. 
Although winter is by no means over, 
all the new = spring 

Stoles and fashions are fast appear- 
Muffs. ing. The new scarf 
and muff is of ninon de 

soie, with small tabs of fur cut into 


REFLECTIONS. 


rounds, squares, and various other 
shapes sewn on at intervals. 


One model which is distinctly chic 
was composed of golden brown ninon 
de soie, with large oval-shaped pieces 
of ermine put on all over at distances 
of about three inches apart. The stole- 
like scarf was quite wide and very long, 
with round ends, and decorated in the 
same way as the muff, which was oval 
in shape. Many of these muffs and 
stoles are edged with soft silk fringe, 
but the smartest effect is achieved when 
made plain at the edges. 


In the tailored coat and skirt there 
is a little change from the silhouette of 
a few weeks past. 
The Tailored Skirts are wider, and 
Costume. sometimes pleats are 
cleverly introduced to 
give extra width. As regards the 
length of the skirt, it is made to clear 
the ground all round, although they 
do not display so much of the feet as 
has been the case. Coats are longer, 
and show a great diversity in shape. 
Buttons are again well to the fore as 
a decorative detail, both on tailored 
costumes and _ reception gowns; the 
most popular buttons being oval- 
shaped, entirely different from the 
button we have known. Coloured 
buttons to match the ‘‘ facings’’ of 
the costumes are considered very chic, 
and these are liked in tinted bone or 
pearl. Brown, blue, and green pro- 
mise to be quite the most popular 
shades during te early spring for coat 
and skirt costumes. 


It looks as if the fichu has come to 
stay at least for some time. One sees 
small or large lace or 
Fichus. net fichus decorating 
blouses, frocks, tea- 
gowns, and the like. Out of the tiniest 
shell of an evening corsage, made per- 
fectly plain and without the least hint 
of decoration, a skilful girl can evolve 
a delightful scheme with the aid of a 
few yards of fine lace and a little net 
draped over the shoulders in fichu form, 
the net and lace being repeated 
on the sleeves in the form of soft 
ruffles. 
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Already the promise of wider skirts 
has introduced the delightful under- 


skirt. Numbers of 
On fascinating models have 


Petticoats. been displayed recently 
at some of the leading 
houses, and amongst them was seen a 
fetching model of soft white satin, 
decorated at the hem with two flounces 
of fine val lace. On the lower flounce 
at regular intervals tiny wreaths of 
pink and pale blue chiffon roses 
appeared. Equally dainty and far 
more practical was a petticoat in saxe 
blue soft silk, the hem of which was 
seen in black beads. Four flounces ol 
fine black net gave a charming finish 
to this model. 

lhe ruffle composed of fine lace or 
lawn is amongst the 
latest neckwear. One- 
half of the ruffle stands 
upright, covering the throat, while the 
other rests upon the corsage. 


Neckwear. 


There are already numerous varia- 
tions of the device, one of which is in- 
deed very noticeable, inasmuch as the 
chin almost disappears beneath the 
daintily-goffered pleats, giving the 
wearer a very quaint aspect. 

Another style of neckwear is the 
choker, made of satin after the pattern 
of the masculine kind worn years ago 
by the dandies, and at the side given 
a white batiste collar with pointed ends, 
folded over the satin. 

Some of the most becoming veils are 
made of plain net with pretty lace 

borders, which show 


More About when carefully arranged 
Veils. against the brim of the 


hat and upon the chin 
line. The lace veil is _ primarily 
one for the youthful to wear, 
since it is not so becoming as a 
skin beautifier as the plain tulle one. 
Some women adhere to the veil with 
moderately long draped ends at the 
back, but young maids are fastening 
their veils beneath the slide at the back 
of the hair. The all-white and the all- 
black veil is as popular as it was some 
weeks ago, and with the bright spring 
hats are most attractive. For motor- 
ing we have the heavy chiffon veil 
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bordered with a silk floral design, and 
the veil of ninon edged with silk fringe. 

Although the seamless shoulder is 
retained, there are changes and marked 
changes to be noted. 
lhe sloping shoulder is 
again the line, and, as 
the shoulders of most of the women 


Blouses. 





A WARM COAT FOR THE COLD WINDS, 
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of to-day are square rather chan slop- 
ing, the dressmaker is called to their 
aid. A wide tuck or fold is placed just 
over the shoulder line, and from this 
hangs a short fringe; thus one gains 
the fashionable droop. Chiffon is now 
being used in preference to ninon and 
mousseline for the fashioning of 
blouses, as so many women prefer the 
dull finish of the chiffon to the bright- 
ness of the other fabrics. That oft- 
repeated scheme, the mixed lace blouse, 
will be a feature of the season, and we 
shall see point de Venise, point de 
Grecque, Val and Irish guipure side by 
side. Venetian lace is exquisite for 
blouse making, being charming in a 
soft shade of ochre, so fetching a tint 
in lace which has mellowed with time. 


Reticella lace is another variety just 
now making a bid for favour, and is 
seen in collars of various kinds. 


A coat and skirt costume of fine white 
cloth has a collar of black mirror velvet, 
deep and broad at the 
back of the coat, and 
narrowing upon the 
shoulders, to be crossed 
in front above the waist line, where the 
points are fastened by a velvet-covered 
button. Upon the shoulder line the 
black velvet is reinforced by folds of 
grass green silk, and beneath the 
button that has just been mentioned 
appears a big, soft, green bow. The 
only touch of green upon the coat 
occurs upon the cuffs in folds and big 
bows of silk, and it is the province of 
the bows to pretend to hold captive the 
fulness of the sleeves, which, starting 
upon the shoulders with a Raglan cut, 
are enlarged at the elbows, and then 
brought into subjection at the wrist. 
This striking costume was seen quite 
recently on the Riviera. 


A Smart 
Costume. 


Some of the new head decorations 
now worn are absolutely bewitching. 
These assume so many 

Head Dress. forms that they give 
great variety to the 

evening toilette. A bandeau of bril- 
liants worn over the simple flat coiffure 
has a long tassel each side, attached to 
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the bandeau by a pearl buckle. A chic 
littke theatre cap, sometimes after the 
Dutch shape, embroidered in silver and 
gold, is another attractive head-dress. 
Quite the daintiest idea for a dinner or 
theatre coiffure is the turban that was 
in fashion long ago, and which re- 
sembled a toque more than anything 
else. It is made of tulle dotted with 
crystal or pearl beads, being swathed 
round the head and outlined with a 
jewelled band resting on the hair. What 
might be described as a glorified fillet 
is, however, easily carried out at home. 
Each little cap is formed of silver lace, 
fringed, beads, imitation pearls, and 
fine hand embroidery in gold thread, 
with tassels, embroidered leaves, and a 
lattice work of cord. 


Two of the most becoming coiffes are 
those which consist merely of a half- 
fillet crescent shaped, which is brought 
across the front of the low coiffure, or 
of a little oval motif somewhat like a 
tiny baby’s cap. This covers the centre 
of the crown of the head, and is finished 
off on either side below the ears with 
oval-shaped buttons of mother of pearl. 


A smart head-dress for a matron 
consists of an uncurled ostrich feather 
in a pale shade of green set up above 
the brow and drawn backwards till it 
is nearly horizontal, and there held in 
position with two fine cut _ steel 
chains, connected with an_ all-round 
string. 

The sleeveless coat will be in high 
favour during the season for wear in 

the house with the 
New afternoon or evening 
Mantles. _ toilette. Designed with 
the flowing grace of the 
classical robe and made of thin 
material, this will be found an exceed- 
ingly graceful addition to the ward- 
robe. Charming in the extreme is a 
model made of fine lace with a silver 
lace collar, dotted here and there with 
tiny mist blue beads. The armholes 
are edged in the same way, and the 
coat caught together upon the bust 
line and below the waist by knots of 
silver braid. 
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